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THE TEACHER’S OUTFIT IN RHETORIC 


To get at a just estimate of the teacher's outfit in rhetoric, 
it is important to define at the outset what is the ideal that he 
should set himself; for he may limit himself unduly, both in 


preparation and in usefulness, by thinking too humbly of his 


calling. He isin fact, if he will accept the position, the ambas- 
sador from a very high court, with a dignity in no way impair- 
able by the lowliness of those to whom he comes. I have always 
regarded rhetoric as dealing, in all its parts and stages, with 
real literature in the making; and composition, however hum- 
ble its tasks, as veritable authorship, well-meant and conscien- 
tious. There is no mystery in the literary art or mood which 
is not present in germ in the efforts of the schoolboy as he 
writes about the objects of his youthfui interest ; the difference 
lies merely in the different stages of mental development and 
skill. In the lowest stage, if there is aptitude there at all, lies 
infolded the crude promise of the highest. To put the student 
frankly on the basis of authorship and respect him accordingly, 
to impose upon yourself as his guide and model a correspond- 
ing standard of achievement and culture, is to impart im- 
mensely greater reality to his study of rhetoric, and to help 
him realize, what is the truth, that his exercises in words and 
sentences are concerned not with what will soon be superseded, 
but with constructive principles that must accompany his work 
to his life’s end. 
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For such a standard the teacher’s outfit cannot be measured 
in terms of mere book-learning ; it must be, like Jacques’ mel- 
ancholy, ‘‘compounded of many simples, extracted from many 
objects, and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of his travels.” 
Books bear their part; so do the methods and furnishing of 
the class-room ; but underlying all, and most important, is the 
culture of mind and character ; for in rhetoric as in hardly any 
other study the teacher has opportunity to impress himself 
deeply on the student’s life, and it is important that he have 
the best possible to impress. 


I 


As to the outfit of preparation necessary, I would make no 
essential distinction between the teacher in a school and the 
professor inacollege. For college work the material of thought 
and reading must naturally be more advanced, more literary and 
comprehensive ; but the high school teacher also profits, indi- 
rectly if not directly, by being at home in the higher walks of 
preparation, just as any one may drive a nail or saw a board 
better by knowing the whole carpenter’s trade. The most ele- 
mentary processes take a coloring from what lies above them ; 
and no less truly the higher undertakings suffer and fail if they 
are not strongly founded in the rudimentary work of words and 
phraseology ; so, whether in school or college, the teachers of 
rhetoric are working side by side at the same literary edifice, 
and one course of culture should be broad and generous enough 
to answer for all. 

This view of the case points to a levelling up rather than a 
levelling down in the discipline of the teachers who represent 
the various stages of rhetorical work. True, the most promi- 
nent positions shelter some prosaic souls who in the highest 
literature can read only so much grammar; but such limita- 
tion is devitalizing to the true rhetorical spirit. It leads to 
much better results if, working at the other side, the teacher 
is able in simple achievements with words and punctuation, 
and thence upward, to recognize according to the measure of 
each the potency of so much literature. To do this is largely 


| 
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a question of mental and spiritual attitude ; and I judge that it 
is here the teacher's outfit should begin. The teacher of rhet- 
oric is in his way a man of letters; he represents the literary 
consciousness as it is amenable to the limitations of the school. 
It is this consciousness that should control, as he assigns work 
to his pupils or criticizes what they have done. The inordinate 
proportion of time that must needs be devoted to cleaning up 
his pupil's spelling and grammar should not subdue him to the 
idea that his concern is wholly or even primarily with such 
drudgery ; he is dealing rather with the creation and rounding 
of structures of thought, description, narrative ; and he needs 
to cultivate such vision as shall keep the faintly imaged ideal 
in sight in his contemplation even of the crudest efforts, just as 
the sculptor sees the statue in the rough-hewn stone. This of 
course does not mean a disposition to neglect the rudiments ; 
it means making them more necessary and significant as they 
are vitalized by the part they play in the finished work. Nor 
does it mean the erection of an impossible or too highly subtil- 
ized standard. A prevalent misapprehension exists just here. 
People are scared by the name literature, as if ordinary pursuits 
could have no share in it. A prominent city editor, speaking 
with me once about his profession, emphatically disclaimed hav- 
ing anything to do with literature ; his work of getting items of 
news rightly told and distributed he regarded as plain business, 
while literature he would probably identify with essays by Robert 
Louis Stevenson or stories by Henry James. But surely the 
literary achievement is the fitting of the task to the occasion .v 
and that means to tell a plain story plainly, to do the right 
thing by neighborhood happenings and items of daily life, no 
less truly than to dissertate on Italian scenery or the future of 
the American novel. It merely requires a somewhat different 
method of work, according to what you have to do; but every 
task, whether plain or elaborate, calls for its particular know]l- 
edge and skill in the use of working-tools. To cultivate this 
very practical art, which is the literary art, and to carry it as 
far as time and spare energy will let him, so far from scaring, 
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may well be the teacher’s cherished refuge and recreation. I 
know of no better sweetener of the routines of school life ; and 
in fact I find myself getting discontented and ill at ease if I go 
any long time without some literary project or pursuit on hand 
for my spare moments and meditations. 


Without insisting on the actual production of literary work, 
however, it is the habitual respect for composition as a noble 
and exquisite art, and respect for every one who in however 
halting way is trying his hand at it, that I would have the 
teacher cultivate as his constant attitude in the presence of his 
students and of his work. It is by such means that he can 
best bear up under the dreary load of correction and revision ; 
by such means that he can best be patient with dulness and 
crudeness. In the aid of this insight, the discovery of the oc- 
casional genuine writer in the general mass of mediocrity is a 
delight that compensates for much review of feeble and com- 
monplace work. And Iam sure that this attitude is the best 
means of begetting that faith in the student, that interest in 
the student's aptitudes and prospects, which inspires the latter 
to do his best to realize if possible the ideal thus generously 
imputed to him. 

Nor is this literary approach to his work on the part of the 
teacher without its more immediately practical results. It is 
the truest way to awaken that keen interest in subjects, events, 
details, which counts for so much more in rhetoric than in any 
other study. The paradox of rhetorical teaching is that results 
are not cheapened but directly enhanced when the pupil’s tasks 
are robbed of all possible hardness as tasks and made as inter- 
esting, as fascinating, as can be. It is a merely mechanical 
grind, and so a bugbear to the student, to write a paragraph 
for the sake of so many figures of speech, or to make up out 
of whole cloth a passage in the impassioned style. For any- 
thing like good results he must be approached not from the 
side of style, but through his invention ; style must have some- 
thing to work upon, something that enlists thought, insight, 
enthusiasm, in order to have life as style. Now the road to 
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this is through the subjects that are set the student, and 
through the way of looking at things that may be fostered in 
him. Open his eyes to what is passing around him, to the in- 
terest of a historic spot, to the beauty and suggestiveness of 
a picture, to the spirit of a game or excursion, to the point of 
an incident in daily life, and you are not only taking the best 
means to guide him to naturalness and life in writing, but are 
actually opening to his boyish mind that very treasury of ma- 
terial in which also men of letters are working. As guide and 
stimulator to this, the teacher needs also on his side to culti- 
vate what Bagehot calls the literatesque view of things ; to 
think through the minds and capacities of his pupils, yet always 
as the suggester of projects and undertakings suitable to compo- 
sition. 

As a more immediate preparation for the class-room the 
teacher should do much work in writing out himself what he 
sets his pupils to write. He cannot well appreciate the signifi- 
cance of his tasks otherwise. This seems to me from my point 
of view as a college teacher a very important requisite ; indeed 
I should be ashamed of myself to have the presumption to tell 
students how to write if I did not test the forms and processes 
myself by seeing how they work in actual writing. It will not 
do to get into mere theory work, a mere spinning of specula- 
tions about writing ; if you do your teaching becomes unreal 
and artificial. You cannot rightly part the bounds of your 
tasks, or make your prescriptions cover just the appropriate 
ground without working them out determinately in practice. I 
have frequently written out my own prescribed exercise and 
reported to the class, and I think wth good effect ; though I 
am not here advocating the reading of the written work so 
much as the private test of the problems and procedures there- 
in involved. 

One who has to do so much and so deadly dull work in crit- 
icizing, correcting, revising, need hardly be told that perhaps 
the highest preparation of the teacher of rhetoric is a charac- 
ter preparation. His work calls for limitless patience, limit- 
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less determination to detect signs of promise and hope. Of 
course I do not mean by this that he has any more call than 
have other teachers to wink at carelessness and laziness ; but 
it is not the careless and lazy that are the source of his great- 
est trial. It is the hard-working, conscientious, plodding, and 
withal utterly commonplace pupils, who do the best they can, 
who want to write well, but the write is not in them. Ances- 
tors have neglected that discipline of them which ought to 
have begun two hundred years before they were born, or un- 
toward home surroundings have shut them out from the genial 
influence of books and theught. Now what shall be done with 
these ? Obviously no cuffing or shaming or sarcastic process is 
going to do any good. Such pupils furnish the teacher an op- 
portunity hardly second to that of the missionary, an oppor- 
tunity such as no other department furnishes, to come close to 
them: with shaping influence. For he approaches them on the 
side of that to which they are most sensitive, 


their own work, 
their own best attempts at self-expression. Whatever it ap- 
pears to him, to them it is a great deal. They wince at every 
thrust of his critical knife ; every hint of ridicule from him 
drives through their poor written words to their souls. As 
teacher and friend, therefore, it is his duty to treat their efforts 
always in the constructive spirit, and never to tear down with- 
out building better. Their crude and crooked thoughts are not 
to be despised, but to be directed into freer channels. For 
another thing, it will not do for the teacher to allow the work 
of revision to bore him; above all he must not let pupils see 
that it bores him. Must he then manifest an interest that he 
does not feel? I answer, he might do worse ; but, in fact, he 
can create an interest, if not in the work, at least in the pupil, 
in the young mind blindly struggling to expression. Such in- 
terest in the person will do much to impart patience and good 
temper and sympathy to the routine of correction ; it is the 
best means, in fact, of making the teacher’s drudgery bear- 
able. 


From all this we can draw no smaller conclusion than that 
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the good teacher of rhetoric must be a good man or woman ; 
no sour or hasty-tempered or small-minded person is wanted 
here. 

II 

To come now to the teacher’s outfit in reading and study. 

The fact that a rhetorical teacher’s outfit is compounded of 
many simples makes the question of books, whether for private 
study or reference, a difficult one to answer. In fact, he is 
like the regular man of letters in this respect, that all the world 
is his oyster, which with his pen, in his degree, he is to open. 
If his mind isalert, all his books will yield him material for 
the class-room and for the setting of literary tasks. To make 
books one must live in the atmosphere of books; just as Mil- 
ton, in his feeling of solemn consecration to literature, felt that 
a poet must be himself a poem. This applies to the teacher 
of rhetoric who cherishes the ideal I have defined above, as 
truly as to the author whose works figure in publishers’ cata— 
logues. 

The manner of reading is no less important than the matter. 
One of my Leipzig teachers once remarked to me, ‘* No Ger- 
man professor ever reads a book except with the intention of 
writing another.” There was humorous exaggeration in the 
remark, but it points to the fruitful attitude in which the teach- 
er’s reading may be carried on. For he has first got his mind 
so wide-awake to the details and principles of his teaching, that 
he seizes and appropriates whatever makes for his purposes, 
either present or prospective, and so is spontaneously accumu- 
lating new materials or illustrations, or subduing and revising 
what he has, all the while. To this end, he needs to have the 
general field of rhetoric so thoroughly oriented in his mind that 
all the miscellaneous results of his reading and thought will at 
once reveal their character and pigeon-hole themselves, so to 
say, under the heads to which they belong. Of course to get 
into this way of reading requires a determinate self-culture at 
first, but it soon becomes second nature. In this department 
of study particularly, I think, there is much need of a more 
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scientific spirit in reading ; the spirit of close observation and 
analytic investigation, such as we see in laboratories and mu- 
seums. What would not result if our teachers of rhetoric 
studied literature as a chemist studies the action of a reagent, 
or a biologist the habits of a beetle ? I have an idea that we 
in Americaare behind the English in this kind of study ; we de- 
pend for our principles and details on what is already threshed 
out for us and are not sufficiently awake to the suggestiveness 
of what is all around us. 

Books for private study are most naturally those books 
which present the various facts and principles of the study in 
rather abstruse form. It is well to be familiar with these, and 
trace even simple processes to their source in principle, whether 
practical use is to be made of them in the school-room or not ; 
just as it is necessary for an athlete whose powers are to be 
tested in a public exhibition to train on something so much 
more difficult that his public display may come easily within 
his efforts. A historian must wade through many lumber- 
rooms and dust-heaps of chronicles, annals, archives, docu- 
ments, and newspapers; so also the well-grounded teacher has 
to serve his purpose from many a dry dissertation and abstruse 
theorizing, working them out into what is vital and interesting 
for use. 

Of these books for private study I may mention such as fol- 
iows : 

Books on scientific or philological study of the language. 
Earle’s English Prose is full of suggestive facts and examples, 
which have to be selected and coérdinated ; they belong to the 
teacher's general furnishing. Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue is an earlier work, less abstruse, rather more readable 
Marsh’s lectures on the English Language is popular and in- 
teresting, yet not unscholarly. Trench, Johnson, and others 
on the study of words, Oliphant, Morris, and Lounsbury on 
historical English, as well as books like the Verbalist and the 
disquisitions of Richard Grant White and W. S. B. Mathews, 
are books that the teacher ought to know. Professor A. S. 
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Hill's little book on Our English is very interesting reading. 
To books of this kind coming every year from the press, as 
well as to the new text-books on the subject, the teacher 
should keep his eyes open; nor should the older treatises be 
neglected. They will furnish a swamp of material ; but I am 
presupposing that the teacher has an order in his head, in ac- 
cordance with which his results, wherever obtained, will arrange 
themselves. 

Books on, or containing casual notes on, literary criticism 
and method. These contain material of a more literary nature, 
but stimulating in many ways. I refer to such books as Dow- 
den’s Studies in Literature, Bagehot's literary essays, Lowell's 
literary papers, Stephen’s Hours ina Library ; all of which are 
full of remarks that set one thinking. Matthew Arnold is sug- 
gestive, but sometimes cranky and always a little supercilious; 
Macaulay is very strong and striking but not a sound literary 
critic; Carlyle very inspiring but—Carlyle; De Quincey 
acute, discursive, making excellent suggestions here and there, 
like grains of wheat in bushels of chaff. The older writers 
like Addison and Dryden are standard, but their criticism lacks 
the practical detail that we look for in more modern days. 
Books of literary biography, like the English Men of Letters 
Series, I find very valuable for the suggestions they contain of 
habits and methods of writers. They have the advantage of 
describing literature in its connection with life, not as a dried 
and ticketed museum specimen, but as the vitalized work which 
has gained the meed of success. 

These are books for the teacher's ‘‘ privateness and retiring,” 
serving to develop and broaden his literary consciousness. 
More amenable to use in the class-room are works of litera- 
ture themselves, especially such parts of them as exemplify 
great rhetorical forms. The teacher ought to be informed on 
the great descriptions, the passages of narrative, the great ar- 
guments, the great passages of prose poetry, the great exam- 
ples of simple and satisfying style, and the like. When I see 
mentioned Shakespeare’s ‘‘celebrated description of Dover- 
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cliff,” I look up the description to see wherein it justifies its 
celebrity. When I read that certain English military men 
have called Captain Charles King’s account of Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg the greatest description of a cavalry charge ever 
written, I make a mental note of that and look up the passage. 
The ‘‘famous” chapters or paragraphs to which the teacher 
will be guided if he keeps his eyes open are full of rhetorical 
material that both he and his students may with profit read 
and digest. To become familiar with these helps him to know 
where he is, changes him from a satellite to a system, as he 
gets thereby more independence of judgment and more ability 
to recognize the absolute standard. Besides, it raises and en- 
larges his taste, so that he appreciates not only a_ plain, 
common-sense account, such as with beginners he has mostly 
to deal with, but the graces, the turns, the eloquences of litera- 
ture, and can distinguish them from fustian and tawdriness. It 
is like rising to the self-reliant consciousness of him who is 
spiritual, who judgeth all things, yet is himself judged of no 
man. 

Books of reference in the study of rhetoric are important 
principally for the means they furnish students of familiarizing 
themselves with the use of them. To be at home with books 
of reference, to be able to ‘‘tear the heart out of a book,” as 
has been rather savagely expressed, is an important element in 
a liberal education, and students should be set at it early. A 
great many people go through kfe with the idea that books are 
only to be read through ; and along with this they associate 
the idea only with such books as are read through—romances 
especially, and perhaps some biographies and books of travel. 
They stick fast in the lighter and more carrying part of the 
literature, and become passive observers, borne along by their 
reading instead of ruling it. The whole region of reference 
literature, of books consulted for elements of information that 
are to be woven together into a new result or vitalized in a new 
relation, is to them aclosed country. It ought to be opened 
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early ; students need to be familiarized with book-land, the 
touch of literature, the principles of search. 

In schools the use of reference books must begin simply. 
Of course a good dictionary, perhaps more than one, is indis- 
pensable I need not enlarge on this. A dictionary of 
synonyms is of very practical value for every writer to have at 
his elbow ; and the use of one may early be brought to the. no- 
tice of students. Soule’s I find the best for lists of words, 
which are the main use of such a book. For the discrimination of 
synonyms, Crabbe’s is standard but somewhat old-fashioned ; 
C. J. Smith’s good, but a little dry and lumbering. The dis- 
criminations in Webster’s Dictionary and the Century are use- 
ful, being in books of constant reference and so always at hand. 
A good book of brief, pointed, accurate distinctions, without 
superfluous words of explanation, is a great desideratum, So 
also, I think, is what may be called an encyclopedic rhetoric, 
something that shall do for rhetoric what Miatzner does for 
grammar and Béttcher for Hebrew—give very full lists of 
usages and the like, in analytic and systematic order. The 
rhetorician’s thesaurus has never been adequately brought in 
from the widely scattered state in which materials exist, nor 
am I aware that any serious attempt at it has been made. 

Books of general reference, too, may be drawn upon for ma- 
terial of research and composition ; and at the head of these 
will, of course, be placed a good encyclopedia, Chambers’s, or 
the Britannica, or Johnson's. These will be, for pupils of 
school grade, the standard sources of information. Some 
great works of literature also may well be treated as virtual 
books of reference, a knowledge of their leading incidents and 
characters being taken for granted; I mean such works as 
Shakespeare, Milton, the Bible, the Pilgtim’s Progress, Ivan- 
hoe, Kenilworth, Quentin Durward, Scott’s poems, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Ancient Mariner, Henry Esmond, Silas Marner, 


and the like. Macaulay used to attribute knowledge of certain 
subjects to ‘‘every schoolboy ;” and I think that by taking 
some knowledge of literature for granted and referring to it as 
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staple of knowledge the curiosity of boys, and especially of 
girls, may in many cases be roused to make themselves pos- 
sessors as well as imputed possessors of such knowledge. I 
can not regardas exceptional my own schoolboy desire to know 
something about great names in history and literature, and to 
associate some definite idea with them. There must be a fair 
amount of curiosity in pupils, if it may be awakened and prop- 
erly directed. 

A coliateral advantage in the use of books of reference is that 
it compels the student in some degree to put on the brakes in 
his reading. Most of the reading done by young people is pur- 
sued at breakneck speed, and only the main currents of incident 
or plot are retained in memory. Such a thing as putting two 
facts from different sources patiently together, or staying to 
form a critical judgment of any value on what is read, is very 
rare ; in fact, young students shun thinking for themselves as 
they would the Evil One. It is natural enough, I suppose, for 
a young person in reading to want to get to the end of his jour- 
ney instead of lingering to enjoy the scenery; but the rudi- 
ments of original investigation, of thinking for themselves, of 
looking below the surface of books, ought to be imparted in 
school life, in preparation for the time when the man will need 
to look about him. 

300ks on rhetorical method, if I may trust the report of my 
own quest forthem, are for the most part still in the womb of 
the future. English teaching is groping for a method, and in 
the meanwhile each teacher must do correspondingly more to 
devise fruitful and interesting methods for himself. Methods 
have to accommodate themselves to times and opportunities ; 
if the time allotted is scanty, as in this study it is particularly 
liable to be, the method must cut according tothe cloth. Eng- 
lish has suffered much from the lack of adequate recognition. 

The teaching of English composition cannot be carried on 
with greatest profit when it is conducted or pursued in the spirit 
of grind. It profits more than most studies by making frank 
appeal to the interests and enthusiasms of pupils. Some studies 
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may be made up by ‘‘staying after school,” the pupil mean- 
while grinding away, concentrating his attention in order to 
have the penance soonest over, and at the same time chafing 
with rebellion and indignation that his time for play is so mer- 
cilessly abridged. In composition we must reckon with this 
spirit as well as with the specific task. If only it could be like 
the old poet, ‘‘ facit indignatio versus,” something to the pur- 
pose might come from the punishment; but the student has 
not learned the secret of that yet. It would doubtless be pro- 
ductive of a more genuine result if he were let loose to pursue 
his inclinations, provided he could give adequate portrayal of 
such spirit and vigor in his writing. Such naturalness and 
spontaneousness is just what the wise teacher seeks to awaken. 
Here, then, the problem of method comes in—a problem r.ot to 
be solved, perhaps, by books, nor by cut-and-dried routines, but 
rather by the personal magnetism of the teacner, making a 
method for each pupil as each shows aptitude. 

Methods therefore should be varied. They may not become 
perfunctory or mechanical; this deadens everything. There 
is an inexplicable difference in the spirit and standard of differ- 
ent classes, which necessitates different procedures. The 
teacher also should not get into ruts; but when a new proced- 
ure commends itself, let him strike out into it boldly, put en- 
thusiasm into it, and carry the class with him. The method 
may have lame points in it that will have to be healed; but 
the interest of the new features of it will go a good way to ob- 
viate defects. By this I do not mean to advocate experiment- 
ing and eternal tinkering ; I presuppose that the teacher has 
a sound head, and judgment so to estimate his pupils and his 
work as to adapt new means to desired ends. 


Iil 


What I have to say about the equipment of the class-room 
will sound so much like a dream that the matter-of-fact reader 
had perhaps better skip this part of the paper. But as I am 
here working, in large part, to the ideal of literature as it may 
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have its seed-plot in the school, I may as well follow out my 
dream consistently to an end which, though never to my knowl- 
edge realized, would, I am persuaded, be of great service to 
the cause of good thought and expression. 

I should like to see an English class-room so furnished as to 
suggest and conserve the literary spirit and atmosphere; I 
should like the room to be sacred to this object. Our school- 
rooms suggest in various ways the matter-of-fact, the practical, 
the utilitarian, and this is right; benches and desks are for 
study, books to be thumbed and ground up into lessons, ink- 
stands and pads for figures, formule, notes. All this is em- 
phatically the prose of school life. It takes generations of his- 
toric imagination to glorify the deal cupboards, the carven 
desks, and the beechen trenchers of Winchester college ; they 
are commonplace enough to the students now, and the stew- 
ards long for dishes instead of trenchers to wash. Now I would 
have the class-room for rhetoric and literature, if I could, 
decorated with such pictures, books, busts, and the like, as 
would help the room in some degree to support the taste for re- 
finement and beauty, history and imagination. I would have 
the faces of great poets and thinkers looking down upon the 
student’s work. I would have some good books there; such 
especially as would not only be of practical value but would 
give the student an idea of a good edition and a worthy form 
of publication. I would have some of the great scenes of his- 
tory and poetry shining before him in works of art; so that 
entering here he might come out of the sordid every day sur- 
roundings into a region sacred to higher things. There is too 
little of this in our schools ; too little of the spiritual and high- 
minded. And there is perhaps no class-room so well calculated 
to foster this as the class-room wherein we think and talk of 
great writers and their art. 

To specify: a book-case containing the handy books of au- 
thorship ; the best dictionaries (several), a good encyclopedia, 
and hand-books of synonyms, idioms, allusions, phrase and 
fable. These I should endeavor to keep well up to date, and 
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should keep the pupils in constant rapport with them. To 
these I should add some of the best editions of the best authors, 
chosen according to the grade of the class. Then the pictures, 
busts, curiosities aforesaid, which I should endeavor to give 
the character not of a dead museum but of a helpful vivifying 
means of stimulating and supporting a wholesome imagination. 

Of course the appeal of such a room, as of anything severe 
and lofty, must always be to the few. To the hulking fellow 
who comes slouching in with quilted breeches and foot-ball 
shoes, or to the man who appears in flaming tennis-blazer like 
a great potato-bug, you cannot count on much; his mind is 
already occupied, and he has his reward. But in every class 
there will be here and there a fine sensitive spirit who will open 
to such influences as a flower opensto the light, and one such is 
worth several seasons of foot-ball championship. The result 
may not be apparent now ; but we are sowing for the future. 

Such a chimera as this of mine would appeal very little, I 
fear, to school-boards and taxpayers. And I do not think I 
should make my appeal to them. Much may be counted on 
from the class, if handled in such a way as to find a cherished 
home in such a room. Why not let them, when anniver- 
sary comes, if they want to give something to teacher or alma 
mater, why not let them leave something for poet’s corner ? 
A set of books for future classes to use, or a fine engraving for 
future classes to see, would perhaps be just as useful in its way 
as an easy chair, or a gold-headed cane, or even a planted ivy. 
Thus the room would grow in interest as it grew in sacred 
memory ; and it is better on all accounts to have such a place 
furnished gradually and with consideration bestowed on every 
detail, far better, than to get pictures by the yard and books 
by the cord. 

Connected with such a room I would have clubs and meet- 
ings, entirely voluntary, in the interests of literary study and 
enjoyment. Why should a student come to hate a work of 
literature merely because he has to read it ?—as is too often 
the case in the readings for entrance examination. Let litera- 
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ture be a ground for sociability and friendliness, and tastes may 
be imparted as in hardly any other way. 

Such a room, and such uses of it, would furnish the teacher 
noble occasion for throwing himself frankly on the honor and 
refinement of his pupils. Let it be theirs as well as his, to use 
and keep in good order; and few will prove unworthy of a 


trust thus bestowed on them. 
IV 


From what has been said it will be evident that the collat- 
eral subjects with which the teacher of rhetoric should be 
familiar are just the collateral studies of the man of letters; 
that is to say, with the literary mind to guide, all is grist that 
comes to his mill. My ideal for him is broad and genial cul- 
ture. He stands neither for classical nor scientific nor philosoph- 
ical nor historical learning ; and yet he stands for the life that is 
in them all, it being his business togive his students first lessons 
in translating these from pedantry and shop into vitality and 
the natural color. So his collateral studies are—everything ; 
nothing comes amissif he has the transmuting and transfiguring 
touch. 

But on this matter of collateral subjects a little closer speci- 
fication and discrimination should be made. 

We naturally think of the man of letters as especially con- 
versant with literature. In the minds of many young men this 
idea is still further sublimated, so that to them conversance 
with literature means diligent perusal of short stories, and per- 
haps light essays and poetry, especially the sonnets, quatrains, 
and French rhymes of the day. They stuff themselves with 
this confectionery, with the idea that the graceful turning of a 
phrase or the pretty conceits of young men in dress-coats and 
young ladies in evening costumes are the stock-in-trade of 
authorship ; in other words that it is a question of manner in- 
and meanwhile their brains re- 


stead of matter and character 
main wofully empty of anything solid and meaty. This is like 
producing waves by splashing water ; it creates a surface agita- 
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tion and calls it a sea. Now such collateral as this, if import- 
ant at all, belongs to the finish not to the foundation. Nor is 
it really up to the dignity of literature. True literature is a 
transmutation of much rough ore into pure and serviceable 
metal ; it is a structure which glorifies and utilizes its founda- 
tion. To this foundation, then, teacher and student alike 
should be directed; rhetoric is really the architectonic and 
shaping spirit which makes, not the mere finished result, how- 
ever fine and airy. Let the literature of the day as a collateral, 
therefore, take its proper rank and degree in the teacher’s out- 
fit; not neglected, but not exclusive. 

In fact every great branch of research furnishes in its way 
some helpful stimulus or discipline to a teacher so situated. 
The ancient and classical literatures, both in other languages 
and inthe vernacular, are important allies ; for with them are 
associated in large degree whatever is great in style and inci- 
dent and sentiment. Prometheus and Cidipus, Ulysses and 
Achilles, A2neas and the ancient Romans, Dante and Beatrice, 
Chaucer and Petrarch, Sir Philip Sidney and rare Ben Jonson, are 
inseparably married to the commonplaces of literary thought ; 
it is unfortunate for students of rhetoric to grow up strangers 
to these world-filling names. The fashion of classical quotation 
is past; but the great deeds and sentiments of old will never 
die. 

I need not speak of the broadening influence of history. 
Without something of it the writer, and in like manner the 
teacher of authorship, is confined to the narrowness of the pres- 
ent, with its political squabbles, or with its literary froth and 
fashions. History supplies perspective and proportion. 

Nor will my teacher of rhetoric shun to look through the 
doors of science. Indeed, this supplies what is of all things 
perhaps most important, the spirit of accurate observation, and 
a clear conception of means, ends, principles. The writer 
needs the scientific mind, a mind productive as the very staple 
of expression of what has been called the ‘‘just-how” style. 
Common sense, a plain grasp of clearly seen things, this is the 
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ideal basis ; and along with this the power of showing its con- 
nection with the things of the imagination and the spirit. 
From the matter-of-fact region of science may therefore be im- 
ported much that is of great value. 

In fine, my teacher of rhetoric needs to be an all-round man, 
such a man as combines in the finest spirit the best acquire- 
ments and accomplishments. I am not ashamed to magnify 
mycalling. It isa pityif young instructors regard the teaching of 
English as synonymous with the wielding of a blue pencil; a 
pity when they are restless in the English chair andare always 
shaping wings to fly to more desirable places. The teaching 
of rhetoric ought to be more than a preliminary ; as an end in 
itself, a life calling, it yields to no other profession in its 
capacity for the highest usefulness and influence. 

J. Genung 

Amherst, Mass. 


THE N. E. A. AT DENVER 

This isa big country. The N. E. A. is the biggest educa- 
tional association in the world. The Denver meeting was the 
biggest meeting in its history. These facts are all undeniable. 
There is certain enthusiasm connected with bigness and there 
was a good deal of it at Denver despite the four days’ steady 
rain. But when it comes to crowding ten thousand people 
into a church intended for three thousand at most, they don't 
go in; and when one thousand five hundred people wish to get 
into a hotel that will hold five hundred,there is an opportunity 
to run up the prices, and this opportunity, we are sorry to say, 
a certain palatial hotel in Denver embraced with more than 
western enterprise. The N. E. A. made more than $20,000 at 
Denver. It has a good deal of money already. What better 
use could be made of some of it than to buy an enormous cir- 
cus tent which would hold any crowd that could be got to- 
gether? This could be shipped from point to point on a special 
train as the Association travelled, and its erection in the early 
hours of the morning would be an added attraction to the 
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meeting. In common honesty, a circus should be run in one 
end of the tent for the benefit of that large contingent of the 
membership who would be glad to exchange their ‘‘ proceed- 
ings’ coupon” for a family ticket. 

The programme was good and well carried out. There were 
fewer stars than last year but the support was excellent. The 
Herbartians had a good fair chance which they shrinkingly 
embraced. President De Garmo’s paper on ‘‘ Co-ordination” 
was as strong as anything that has yet appeared in that field. 
The great problem of what to do for teachers who are already 
‘*at it” was considered. The training class, the institute, and 
the reading circle, eachhad its champions, but these champions 
rode, not at each other, but side by side against the common 
enemy. The topic was omitted in this discussion that ought 
to have held the foremost place, and that was professional 
literature. Educational journals and magazines asa class have 
not been taken under the protecting wing ofthe N. E. A., in fact 
they felt that they were not quite as much respected as they 
should be, so they organized at Denver, about ail the repre- 
sentative ones being in the plan, and hereafter the Educational 
Press Association is going to be a factor to be reckoned with. 
The best work was done, of course, in the departments. The 
attendance at some of the meetings was fairly representative, 
at others not at all so. Is there no way by which the depart- 
ments of the N. E. A. can be given a national representative 
character? They ought to have such a character above all 
educational organizations. It is a good thing to go off on a 
junketing trip, a very fine thing to get together and exchange 
experiences, a natural thing to go home and remember only a 
pleasant time, carrying back perhaps a little inspiration from 
contact with fellow workers, but it is a much more hopeful 
thing that under wise leadership, (andespecial credit is due for 
this to President J. H. Baker, of Colorado,) the N. E. A. has 
taken up in a business-like way certain definite problems of the 
greatest national importance. Thus the relations of the sec- 
ondary schools to the colleges and universities were taken up, 
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incompletely it is true, in the report of the Committee of Ten. 
Last year the N. E. A. tooka vacation from such arduous labor, 
but the Department of Superintendence produced the Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen on City Schools. It is now the 
turn of the Country Schools. Two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars were appropriated and a committee appointed to look into 
them and arrange for ameliorating their condition. All suc- 


cess to the committee! 


SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 

It is highly to the credit of the Secondary Department that 
the attendance at its meetings was not only large but quite 
representative. True there were few from the East, but these 
few were well qualified to stand for the East. The Mississippi 
valley, the South, and the West were represented by some of 
the strongest secondary workers. There was a professional 
spirit characterizing the meeting that was admirable. President 
Smiley deserves the highest praise for the excellent programme. 
It was particularly interesting inasmuch as the various papers 
called out lively and helpful discussions. Nothing was more 
noticeable than the cordial approval given to the Address of 
the Committee of Twelve of the American Philological Society. 
President Smiley and Superintendent Nightingale urged the 
members of the department to sign this address, with the result 
that a long list of names, containing those of many of the most 
representative schoolmen, was added to the address. No one 
seemed to disagree with it. The address is published elsewhere 
in this issue. The programme was carried out as printed in 
the April ScHoot Review with the exception that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie was unfortunately obliged to be absent, and the dis- 
cussion of his question went over. There were so many good 
things said in the discussions that we cannot refrain from print- 
ing some of them. 

Particularly interesting was the discussion on Professor Jones’ 
paper on the relations of secondary and higher schools. Among 
the speakers and good things spoken, are the following : 


| 
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Supt. A. F. Nightingale: I do not know that it would be 
safe in this silver city for a Chicago man to present any golden 
opinions even if he had any. I am not in sympathy with the 
charge made that the colleges of the country were so engaged 
with their various idiosyncrasies as not to be in sympathy with 
the work done in our high schools. The best high schools 
and the best colleges are in very close sympathy and the poor 
colleges and poor high schools are in close sympathy. The 
college men of this country are too wise to draw away from 
the high schools upon whose success their own life depends, 
and the high school men are too wise not to so strengthen their 
courses of study as to prepare amply for any college. _Practic- 
ally the high schools of this country are all accredited by the 
colleges of the country. All colleges and universities except 
Harvard and Yale receive pupils on certificates, or something 
that amounts to the same thing. We cannot expect that the 
graduates of our schools can be received into any college unless 
we do the work that college requires. The high schools are 
uplifting themselves with much greater rapidity than the col- 
leges of the country are uplifting themselves. The educational 
progress of this country to-day is such that we must individ- 
ualize our work in the schools of the country. The time is 
past when we can take the children and put them all through 
identically the same course of study. I am proud to have my 
name signed to this protest of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation against any course receiving the name of classical which 
does not provide for at least five recitations a week in Latin 
through four years, and for the study of Greek through three 
years, but at the same time I am persuaded that it is a 
crime to try to persuade some pupils to study either Latin or 
Greek, and it is a crime to induce others to go into the 
depths of scientific study. It is our duty to lead the devel- 
opment of minds along the line implanted in them by the 
Creator. One course of study in a high school is enough, but 
it should be so provided with electives that every student can 
find in it what appeals to his individual powers. There should 
be of course a general admixture of all if the pupil is able to 
receive something of all. It is the individual that we should 
study. I am glad that the high schools and the colleges of 
the country are drawing so closely together. I believe that the 
colleges are doing immense good to the high schools. I believe 
that the high schools are able to occupy the entire field, a 
large part of which has been occupied by private and endowed 
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schools. The high schools hold the key to the situation. Let 
us not throw it away. What the high schools demand, univer- 
sities will willingly do. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor: Let us consider for a 
moment the real question under discussion: What shall be 
done towards securing the adoption of the secondary school 
programme of the Committee of Ten? In urging action along 
this line Professor Jones has spoken of these programmes as 
types. I do not understandthat they were ever intended to be 
anything else’ They are what we perhaps may call norms that 
are to be in some degree and in some manner filled out as we 
advance in the discussion. I do not know that any educational 
authorities recommend the adoption of these courses as they 
are formulated. What we should do is to do all we can to 
secure a movement along these lines, using these courses not 
as finalities but as types which can guide us in achieving some- 
thing better. What can be done? It is certain that we can do 
nothing at present, working for the legal or state administra- 
tion standpoint. Our educational foundations are not along 
these lines. We must seek the accomplishment of our ends by 
way of discussion and action on the part of universities and 
colleges in their individual capacity. This is the first step. 
In regard to the final point of Professor Jones, such an organi- 
zation as he proposes should, as a matter of course, look to- 
wards a national organization of this sort. In the meantime, 
in my judgment, results that will be wholesome and salutary 
within certain limits may be achieved by local organizations of 
this kind, as for example, one on the Pacific Coast, one in the 
Mississippi Valley, and one in New England. 

Principal J. Remsen Bishop, Cincinnati: I believe that if the 
colleges of this country were to throw open their doors upon 
some such terms as seem to have been adopted in California, 
we could send a vastly increased number of pupils to the col- 
leges. Now I think that could be safely done by the colleges. 
I feel somewhat jealous myself of the standing of the colleges. If 
I thought that throwing open the doors would lower the standing, 
I should oppose it. When we consider the character of the 
professors in our colleges, to ask the question—Would these 
men allow the standard to be lowered ?—is toanswer it. The 
high schools would come up. 

Prof. E. E. Brown, Berkeley, Cal.: The vital suggestion in 
Professor Jones’ paper is that there should be a conference in 
connection with this section that should take steps looking to- 
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ward the calling of some such congress or senate as he pro- 
poses. The report of the Committee of Ten left this matter 
in an unfinished state, or rather the real problem is one not 
touched by the Committee of Ten. As regards state organiza- 
tion in this country, we are for the most part neither on foot 
nor on horseback. We have asort of middle form of organiza- 
tion that is mostly lack of organization, Ofour states perhaps 
five have systematically undertaken secondary education, 
properly so-called. New York has, Wisconsin, Minnesota, In- 
diana. We have in other states something approaching state 
system of education which has grown up through the character 
and influence of the state universities. Michigan, California, 
Minnesota, and some others are in this class. The prob- 
lem of the formation ot state systems of secondary education 
is strongly emphasized by the relations of the secondary schools 
to the colleges and universities, the relation that is emphasized 
by the report of the Commitiee of Ten. But the report passes 
over the fact that these relations cannot be achieved perman- 
ently without a system. How much can be done in this 
direction is a very serious question, but it is a question for such 
a body as that which is proposed to consider. 

The interest the second day centred about scientific study 
in the high schools, the admirable papers of Principal Westcott 
on Biology, and Principal Harris on Physical Geography ex- 
citing a lively discussion, much of which we reproduce here. 


Prof. Storm, Storm Lake, Iowa: The remarks that have 
been made simply indicate that Physical Geography as usually 
taught is practically hash. If we take away from Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Meteorology, 
Physics, Chemistry and a few other auxiliary sciences, what 
should we have left ? The question arises in my mind whether 
it is bette: forthe child to take the elements of each of these 
sciences which concern Physical Geography, or whether 
it would be better for him to take these sciences in their ful- 
ness, by laboratory methods, of course, and then have 
a brief course—I should say three or four months would 
suffice—to apply all of these to the earth. While the 
suggestions made are most excellent, this work will not be work 
in Physical Geography, but will be simply work in the various 
sciences. I see one objection to this plan; that is, that the 
pupils who do not complete the high school course fully will 
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not get this application of the sciences to.the earth. Whether 
or not that objection is sufficient to overbalance the advan- 
tages that would come from studying these various subjects in 
the logical order and at the proper time is a question for us to 
consider. I believe that when these studies are pursued by 
laboratory methods, three months’ time would be sufficient to 
cover all the work in Physical Geography. 
Principal Buchanan, Kansas City: I am converted to 
the microscope first. In this school to which I refer we have 
iology two y ears, Zoology the first year, Botany the second, 
both on the laboratory plan. Every pupil this year has made 
asmany as a hundred and fifty slides himself to be used in the 
work. That is agreat step in the right direction, I find that 
under the influence of the master mind that is teaching this 
subject, they have not only been able to make useful apparatus 
but they have by reversing the microscope been able to cast 
upon a screen a large picture of the subject that they were 
examining. Prof. Harvey has had a special lense made which 
they used in the reversed microscope and by means of a large 
screen what is visible to the eye of one student is made visible 
to all. Within the last four years we have put Biology on a 
purely scientific basis, using pure laboratory method. Our 
pupils have a greater interest in high school work than they 
have ever had before. We have scientific work in every year 
in the course, the first year Zoology, in the second Botany, the 
third year Chemistry, and the fourth year Physics, and we find 
that the preparation given in the first years of the course makes 
easy sailing over what used to be rough seas in the later years. 
The pupils in the school are more easily controlled and I at- 
tribute this very largely to the interest gained through the 
study of subjects in the natural way 
Prin. E. W. Coy, Cincinnati: At the beginning of this year 
we thought we would try commencing with microscopic work. 
One trial is not sufficient to establish the advantages of it. 
Yet I was very agreeably disappointed in the results, especially 
in the interest awakened. I had not believed it was practi- 
cable to introduce the study of the cell with the microscope in 
a class of young pupils, but Iam trying it this year. I find an 
amount of interest that has greatly surprised me. If it should 
continue in this way I should be entirely converted to a view 
that the microscope is the thing with which to begin. While 
we have had considerable interest before, yet it has seemed to 
me that there has been a lack of scientific value in the work. 
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It has not proceeded on the lines it should. By beginning with 
the microscope I think we shall get better scientific results. 

Prof. F. Y. Mosely, Boulder, Colo. : In regard to text books, 
I should like to give this one bit of advice. Take that one 
which tells the student the least about the plants and animals 
he is going to study. I have tried both of the methods that 
have been mentioned, first beginning with the frog as a type 
and in the second, beginning with the amoeba and then work- 
ing up in logical order of evolution. The second method is 
greatly superior. There is no special difficulty in looking 
through a microscope. It would be well to caution students 
when using the microscope to keep both eyes open. The 
strain of closing one eye has a very considerable effect upon 
the sight in the course of time. 

Principal Hall, California: It has always seemed to me neces- 
sary in science as in other things to begin with the child along 
the lines of his previous experience and to take him from where 
he is to where he ought to be. Now the lines of the child’s 
previous experience have been the gross plant forms and the 
gross animal forms, so I should say that unless the children have 
had this work in gross forms they ought to have it in the high 
school before they have any work withthe microscope, and I be- 
lieve it is a mistake to take children fresh from the grammar 
school and put them at once to microscopical work. That 
ought to be led up to through a study of the gross forms. With 
regard to the other paper, some of you may be interested in an 
experiment I have been trying the past year in the line of Physical 
Geography. Instead of using a text book, and illustrating 
various points by experiments as suggested in the paper, I have 
dropped the text book work: entirely and devoted an hour or 
two each evening during the past year, to writing out experi- 
ments and questions upon these experiments which would lead 
the students of my high school to get for themselves very large- 
ly the facts of Physical Geography, leaving out of considera- 
tion the general matters that they should have previously learn- 
ed. The first exercise was to develop the idea of mass and 
density in a simple way. I told them nothing. I tried to plan 
so that the questions following the experiments would lead them 
to see what I wanted them to see. I was surprised myself to 
find how many of the facts of practical Astronomy, Geology, 
Physics,and Chemistry I could bring into these experiments, and 
I was also surprised at the amount of interest I was able to de- 
velop in this way. 
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Mr. Wood, Cleveland, Ohio: I should like to answer the 
objection to introducing Physical Geography early in the 
course. I heartily agree with those who urge the value of 
laboratory work in Biology, Chemistry, and Physics, For that 
very reason I believe in beginning Physical Geography in the 
second year. The student will be expected to do quantita- 
tive work in Physics, and at least qualitative if not quantita- 
tive work in Chemistry in the high school. If he is expected to 
do quantitative work in Physics, he should certainly have had 
some previous training in physical principles, and should know 
what an experiment means, otherwise he will lose himself in 
the difficulties of manipulation. I also wish to answer the ob- 
jections of the gentleman to the use of the text book. I think 
Principal Harris’ remarks in regard to text books were misin- 
terpreted. We do not illustrate the text book ; experimental 
work precedes the assignment of any work in the text book, 
but it is not wise to get away from the text book entirely. The 
pupil must have something that he can tie to. 

Supt. Nightingale : I believe that no wise board of educa- 
tion, and we know that most boards of education are full of 
wisdom, will be unwilling to furnish a live teacher with the 
apparatus and material necessary for proper instruction in this 
department. I believe that none of us should hesitate about 
establishing a laboratory in Biology for fear that we may not 
be able to obtain proper apparatus. The greatest advances 
along educational lines in the past ten years have been in Sci- 
ence, Biology, Physics, and Chemistry, and I think we owe 
very much to the enthusiastic scientists of this country for 
pushing the laboratory teaching of sciencestothe front. They 
set the high schools of the country a magnificent example, 
which we ought to follow more fully in the teaching of English, 
Mathematics, and History. I hope the time will come when 
al] subjects will be more largely taught in laboratory form. 
The advance in the teaching of science in the last few years 
has been most marvellous, and so marvellous that it seems 
strange to me that we should ever have taught natural history 
by the use of text book alone, measuring out the lessons by 
the foot and yard for our pupils to commit and reproduce 
to a lazy teacher the next day. Yet such was the 
method in use only within the last few years. We 
should abandon this antiquated method of teaching 
in other departments as well as in science. Biology has been 
a first year study in the Chicago high schools for four years. 
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Pupils have not only obtained very valuable knowledge of this 
subject but their powers of observation have been greatly 
awakened and their love for investigation and research and dis- 
crimination has been greatly developed so that they have heen 
splendidly prepared for the after study of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Geology and I believe that the great value of Biology as a 
first year study in the high schools is in this fact. Manya boy 
has been kept in our high schools because of the study of Biol- 
ogy in the first year. This study has been mainly in the hands 
of men, while, perhaps Algebra and Engl’sh have been mainly 
in the hands of women, and while I value an equal balance of 
men and women, I do feel that it is a great necessity that the 
children should be under some male influence in the teaching of 
the first year, and I believe that by giving Biology very largely 
into the hands of men, boys are retained in the schools and 
their love for study is greatly increased. I hope no lady will 
consider I am discounting her ability as a teacher of Biology, 
for I am proud to say that two or three of the best teachers of 
Biology in Chicago are women and we are looking for more. 
But it is important that there should be this admixture of 
woman’s influence and man’s influence in the first year of the 
high school. There is no study that is more attractive to the 
boys in the first year of the high schools than the study of 
Biology and I know it is equally attractive to the girls. 

Principal Robinson’s paper advocating option by courses 1n- 
stead of by subjects, met some vigorous criticism, especially 
from Principal Sites, of Washington, and Principal Hall, of 
California. 

Principal C. M. Lacy Sites, Washington, D. C.: We find 
that the greatest good of the greatest number is not the best 
motto to follow. The motto ought to be the highest good of 
every individual. I have heardit said that a principal ought to 
be more than a programme maker and a bell ringer, yet these 
terms may well be understood to mean the highest praise. A 
programme maker does not simply make a programme and 
turn a pupil loose on it. He should so arrange it that it will 
allow every individual to be developed to full possibilities of the 
capacities implanted within him. We want to get away from 
mere facility in organization. We heard this morning discus- 
sion of the correllation of studies in the elementary schools. 
There was a very clear presentation and comparison of the two 
ideals of fitting the programme to the demands of the civiliza- 
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tion of the day, and fitting the programme to the demands of 
the nature of the child. 

These are the tests of the reality of the success of our work. 
As secondary teachers, we should seek to reach every individ- 
ual child, and try by studying the individual case, by breaking 
away from mere facility of organization, to break away entirely 
from everything that will interfere with giving the widest pos- 
sible range to the development of the individual. 

The most significant thing undertaken by the department was 
in connection with the paper of Professor William Carey Jones. 
The Report of the Committee of Ten left things in a condition 
very unsatisfactory toa large number, if not all, of the colleges and 
secondary schools. It opened the dis :ussion, but by no means 
closed it, nor did it even point the way clearly to immediate ac- 
tion. This is not necessarily the fault of the report. It undertook 
to do a definite thing and did it, but something more was 
needed. Prof. Jones presented very clearly the attempt made 
in California to bring together the State university and the 
schools. He asked the question whether some national under- 
standing might not, perhaps, be reached analagous to that 
which obtained in that state and also in some other states. The 
Department of Secondary Education appointed a committee 
of five and invited the Department of Higher Education to 
appoint a committee of the same number, these ten to form a 
Conference Committee on the general subject of Uniform En- 
trance Requirements. The Department of Higher Education 
met the request of the Department of Secondary Education 
with cordial sympathy, and at once agreed to appoint such a 
committee. The entire composition of the committee is not 
yet made known, but the following will be members: Principal 
W. H. Smiley, Denver; Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, 
Chicago; Principal J. Remsen Bishop, Cincinnati; Professor 
William Carey Jones, Berkeley, Cal.; Principal C. H. Thurber, 
Hamilton. It is hoped that President Baker, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado will become a member of the committee, and 
lend his experience and influence to the work. This con- 
ference committee may call to its assistance soon as many 
others as possible and will, it is hoped, become enlarged event - 
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ually to a committee of twenty-five, this number to be reached 
through the appointment of five from the New England Asso- 
ciation, five from the Middle States Association, and five from 
the Northern Central Association. The committee appointed 
by the National Association will beso selected as fairly to 
represent that large section of the United States which is not 
reached by either of the three great associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. It is to be hoped that this question may 
be brought up for discussion at the meetings of these several 
associations before the committee is appointed, and that the 
committee of five from each association when appointed will 
do all that it can to collect and formulate the ideas of its asso- 
ciation on the subject. Then it is thought that a meeting of 
the whole committee of twenty-five can be held wherever the 
National Association meets next year on the day preceding the 
meeting, or if there is a large amount of work to be done, as 
will likely be the case, two days preceding the meeting. All 
the material gathered by the various branchds of the committee 
could then be collated and a plan of procedure produced for 
presentation to the National Association. Encouragement has 
already been received that if all the work planned is laid before 
the Association next year, an appropriation to carry it fur- 
ther may reasonably be expected. In all work of such mag- 
nitude involving so many interests rapid progress cannot be 
hoped for, nor is it desirable. Equally undesirable is the pro- 
cess of marking time. There are evils connected with this 
matter which everybody recognizes, or practically everybody, 
and it is high time that the effort be made at least to remove 
some of them. Ifa fairly good consensus of opinion can be 
established among the more influential institutions, others will 
accept the situation forced upon them. As one speaker put it, 
the Committee of Ten and various other influences have done 
a good deal towards bringing the high schools and academies 
to a standard that might be called par. Now what is wanted 
is to bring the colleges and universities to par. But we want 
the same ‘‘par” for all.  & 2. 
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THE ADDRESS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ON THE STUDY OF GREEK IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


The Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, ap- 
pointed by the National Educational Association in 1892, 
made their report in December, 1893. This document is of 
course well-known to our readers. One important item in the 
report, however, which was hardly noticed in the earlier dis- 
cussions and was wisely kept in the background in the report 
itself, has now been brought to the front by the American Phil- 
ological Association. The report proposes four programmes of 
studies for secondary schools, one of which—the only one con- 
taining any Greek at all—is called the ‘‘ Classical Programme.” 
This allows only two years to Greek, except for schools which 
may add a third year to be taken from the regular allowance 
made to French or German. The whole weight of the com- 
mittee’s influence is therefore given to a two year’s course in 
Greek as the regular preparation for college. The American 
Philological Association, in December, 1894, passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against the proposed reduction of the prepara- 
tory course in Greek, and appointed a committee of twelve to 
give effect to thisaction. This committee have published an 
address, which we print in full, appealing to all friends of sound 
learning to unite with them in opposing the ‘‘ Classical Pro- 
gramme,” of the Committee of Ten. They have also invited a large 
number of others, distinguished by their services to education, 
to join in this appeal; and their names are added to the ad- 
dress. These names show the deep interest in this important 
question which is felt by scholars in all parts of the country, 
and not alone by teachers of Greek. Among the signers we 
find one of the Committee of Ten; and it is understood that 
several other members of that committee have expressed their 
sympathy with the movement. 

The resolution of the Philological Association was unanimously 
approved by the large Classical Conference recently held at 
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Ann Arbor, and was re-affirmed by the Association itself at its 
meeting at Cleveland in July. A vote of the Association, taken 
by post-cards, has shown that only an insignificant minority 
of that body are opposed to the address or even doubt its ex- 
pediency. 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE, 
JUNE, JULY, 1895 
To Teachers of the Classics and to all Friends of Sound 
Learning in the United States : 


The American Philological Association, at a large meeting 
held in Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1894, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, proposed by Professor Hale, of Chicago : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the American Philological Association, 
in any programme designed to prepare students for the classical course, not 
less than three years of instruction in Greek should be required. 

The undersigned members of the Association were appoint- 
ed a committee to give effect to this resolution. 

The resolution expresses the opinion of the Association, that 
every school which prepares pupils for what is known as ‘‘ the 
classical course” in many colleges, or pupils who intend to 
study the classics in any college, should provide a course of at 
least three years’ instruction in Greek, which all such pupils are 
expected to follow. In the judgment of the most experienced 
teachers, three years is the shortest time in which the prepar- 
atory course now offered by our best schools in the reading of 
simple Attic prose and of Homer or Herodotus (or both), in 
the essentials of Greek Grammar, and in the elements of Greek 
Composition, can be properly accomplished. This resolution, 
it will be seen, concerns itself only with courses of study which 
profess to be ‘‘classical.” It does not imply that any school 
may not prepare pupils for courses not so described, in the 
case of colleges which admit such students with a shorter term 
and a smaller amount of study in Greek. 

The immediate occasion of this resolution was the proposal 
made to various associations of teachers to recommend to the 
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schools and colleges which they represent the adoption of the 
four programmes recently submitted by the ‘‘ Committee of 
Ten” as providing adequate preparation in all lines of study 
for the colleges and scientific schools of the United States. 
Only one of these four programmes includes Greek at all, and 
this is styled the ‘‘Classical Programme”; its general adoption 
would therefore do much to fix the standard of preparation in 
classics for all our colleges. This so-called ‘‘Classical Pro- 
gramme” provides that Greek shall normally begin in the ¢hzrd 
year of the four years’ preparatory course, and that only two 
years shall be given to it. It is true that in certain exceptional 
cases (mentioned in a foot-note) schools may ‘‘substitute” Greek 
for German or French in the second year ; but this substitution 
is evidently not what the authors of the programme desire or ex- 
pect, or they would have made this the regular, and not the 
exceptional, arrangement. Nothingcan be more obvious than 
the deliberate intention of the ‘‘Committee of Ten” (at least 
of those members who accept the report in full) to confine 
Greek to the last two years of preparation for college, and 
gradually to establish two years as the maximum of time which 
even the best schools will regularly give to that language. 

It is of the highest importance that all classical teachers in 
both schools and colleges, and all who have the direction of 
schools in which classical students are prepared for college, 
should understand what this ‘‘ Classical Programme” means. 
It means that the standard of preparation in Greek for our col- 
leges is to be lowered to what has been known as the ‘ ele- 
mentary Greek” or the ‘‘ minimum Greek” in elective schemes 
of admission ; in other words, that there is to be no systematic 
study of Homer or Herodotus or of Greek Composition in 
even our best schools ; and that no provision is to be regularly 
made, even for pupils who show special aptitude for classical 
study, to advance beyond the merest elements in Greek. It 
means that our schools are seriously advised to adopt a course 
of study which now would not admit their pupils at all to any 
first-class college having fixed requisites for admission, and 
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would not admit them to any of the Freshman Greek courses 
which are regularly taken by classical students and are neces- 
sary to prepare them for the higher courses in any college hav- 
ing elective requisites for admission. The scheme is therefore 
unintelligible unless it anticipates a reduction of the grade of 
all the regular Greek courses in the colleges, so that 
the work now done in the last year of school 
shall become the ordinary work of the first year in 
college, with a corresponding reduction of all the higher work. 
There is no escape from this alternative; either the schools 
which adopt this ‘‘ Classical Programme 
pare pupils for the ordinary classical courses iri our colleges, or 
the colleges must lower their standard in Greek by a whole 
year to suit such schools. Either of these results would be 
disastrous ; and we can hardly believe that either of them, with 


” 


must cease to pre- 


all its consequences, was seriously contemplated by the framers 
of the proposed programme. 

The bad effects just indicated would not be confined to the 
classical courses in college. The importance of Greek to stu- 
dents who intend to devote themselves to the study of English 
or any other modern language, whether from the literary or the 
philological point of view, has never been denied in Europe, and 
is not denied by any competent American scholar in these de- 
partments of learning. For students specially interested in 
English literature, for example, to enter college with no knowl- 
edge of Homer, under the impression that their time has been 
spent to the best advantage in the preparatory school, would 
be a grave error. Forsuch students to be forced to begin their 
acquaintance with Greek literature in the Freshman year 
would seriously cripple their work in their chosen department. 
And this would be the result if the programme in question were 
adopted ; for it is not till he reaches Homer or Herodotus that 
a boy begins to understand that in studying Greek he is dealing 
with a great literature. The elementary or minimum Greek 
generally does not acquaint him with literary material that ap- 
peals to him. These objections apply with equal force to stu- 
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dents who intend to make a special study of the literary history 
of any modern tongue. 

The department of Theology would feel the proposed reduc- 
tion of Greek as a severe blow. It is difficult now for Theo- 
logical Schools to require of their students such a knowledge of 
Greek as is necessary for the study of the New Testament ; the 
discouragement which would result from this plan would aggra- 
vate this evil immensely, and would be felt in every School of 
Theology in the country. 

This ‘‘Classical Programme” is exceedingly liberal to all de- 
partments except the classics. It requires four years’ study of 
English, and provides for three of History, threeof German or 
French, and four of Mathematics (including Trigonometry and 
Higher Algebra). In these studies, therefore, pupils might be 
carried a year beyond the ordinary requisites for admission to 
most colleges, while in Greek they would fall short of these re- 
quisites by just a year, so that Greek would be degraded rela- 
tively by two years. It is well known that there is a vigorous 
and increasing demand for putting back either Geometry or 
Algebra and a modern language intothe Grammar Schools ; and 
this has actually been done in some important schools. The 
pressure of other studies in the High Schools—the only excuse 
which is made for depriving Greek of a year—is, therefore, 
likely to be temporary, while the reduction of Greek to two 
years, if once accepted, will be permanent. 

The ‘‘Committee of Ten” asked and received the advice of 
nine conferences, composed of experts in nine departments of 
study, and they justly attribute great weight to the careful 
judgments of these conferences, which give the proposals of 
the committee their chief authority in matters of detail. It 
may surprise many to learn that the Greek conference intro- 
duced its recommendations with the following general state- 
ment : 

‘“The Conference recommends that the study of Greek be begun at 
least three years before the close of the course preparatory to college.” 


This primary recommendation, which is the basis of the 
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whole report of the Greek Conference, is set aside by the 
‘«Committee of Ten” almost without consideration. This is, 
we believe, the only case in which the decided opinion of one 
of the Conferences, on sucha fundamental matter, has been so 
summarily rejected. It is true that other studies are not al- 
lowed by the committee all the increase which they desire ; 
but Greek alone is to be reduced and crippled. The resolu- 
tion of the Philological Association is simply an appeal from the 
decision of the committee to the judgment of the experts who 
advised the committee. The unanimous and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the action of the Philological Association expressed by 
the large Classical Conference recently held at Ann Arbor shows 
that scholars in the West are in perfect harmony with their col- 
leagues in the East on this important subject. 

The plan of the Committee, if adopted, would aggravate most 
unnecessarily one of the greatest evils in our system of educa- 
tion,—that the colleges are compelled to do work which belongs 
to the schools, and which in most othercountries is done by the 
schools with much greater efficiency and at much less cost. 
This evil is acknowledged and deplored by all; and yet the 
colleges are to be asked to lower their standard of classical 
scholarship that they may assume a new burden of elementary 
work, which the schools are now doing with ever increasing 
efficiency. On the other hand, the loss of this work would be 
seriously felt in the schools. Every step which limits the range 
and quality of study in school increases the difficulty of obtain- 
ing and keeping able and enthusiastic teachers, and nothing at- 
tracts men of taste and cultivation to teach in aclassical school 
more than the literary work of the higher classes in Greek. 

The undersigned believe that both colleges and schools have 
a common interest in opposing a scheme which threatens tode- 
grade them both at the expense of good scholarship. They 
therefore appeal earnestly to all who have the interests of sound 
learning at heart to unite with them in opposing the introduc- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ Classical Programme” of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Ten” into the schools of the United States. 
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William W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek, Harvard University, Chairman. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
Franklin Carter, President of Williams College. 

William G. Hale, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 
William R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 
Francis W. Kelsey,: Professor of Latin, University of Michigan. 
George L. Kittredge, Professor of English, Harvard University. 
Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greek, Yale University. 
Charles F. Smith, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin. 
Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University. 
Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 


The undersigned, not members of the American Philological 
Association, approve the position taken by the Association in 
the resolution of December 28, 1894, and unite with the Com- 
mittee in their appeal, as expressed in the final paragraph of 
the accompanying address: 


Harlan P. Amen, Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

J. W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

John Binney, Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. 

J. J. Blaisdell, Professor of Philosophy, Beloit College. 

Richard G. Boone, Principal of Michigan State Normal School, Ypsil 
anti. 

C. F. Brackett, Professor of Physics, Princeton College. 

James Davie Butler, LL. D., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Francis J. Child, Professor of English, Harvard University. 

Joseph H. Coit, Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

William C. Collar, Head Master of Roxbury Latin School. 

E. C. Coulter, Head Master of the University School, Chicago. 

T. F. Crane, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University. 

N. C. Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, Ill.; President of 
the National Education Association ; Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Education. 

Timothy Dwight, President of Yale University. 

Edward D. Eaton, President of Beloit College. 

Wilson Farrand, Master in Newark Academy. 

J. W. Fairbanks, Principal of Smith Academy, Washington University 
St. Louis. 

J. H. Freeman, Superintendent of East-side Schools, Aurora, II. 

George S. Fullerton, Vice-Provost of University of Pennsylvania. 

Merrill Edwards Gates, President of Amherst College. 

John C. Grant, Principal of the Harvard School, Chicago. 

Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English, Haverford College. 
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Thomas S. Hastings, President of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

James T. Hatfield, Professor of German, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

B. A. Hinsdale, Professor of Teaching, University of Michigan. 

Ashley D. Hurt, Tulane University of Louisiana. 

William DeWitt Hyde, President ot Bowdoin College. 

Julia J. Irvine, President of Wellesley College. 

John J. Keane, Rector of the Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 

Moses Merrill, Head Master of Public Latin School, Boston. 

Richard A. Minkwitz, Instructor in High School, Kansas City. 

Hubert A. Newton, Professor of Mathematics, Yale University. 

A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago. 

George W. C. Noble, Head Master of Private School, Boston. 

Francis L. Patton, President of Princeton College. 

Henry R. Pattengill, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Michigan. 

Endicott Peabody, Head Master of Groton School. 

Oscar D. Robinson, Principal of High School, Albany; a member of 
the ‘‘Committee of Ten.” 

Austin Scott, President of Rutgers College. 

William H. Smiley, Principal of High School, Denver. 

Egbert C. Smyth, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Andover. 

William Greenough Thayer, Head Master St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass. 

Charles S. Thornton, Member of the Illinois State Board of Education 
and of the Chicago Board of Education. 

C. H. Thurber, Principal of Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University. 

C. O. Whitman, Head Professor of Zodlogy, University of Chicago. 

Josiah D. Whitney, Professor of Geology, Harvard University. 

Talcott Williams, Editor of ‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 

George E. Woodberry, Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 

C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Latin Grammar. By CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of 
Latin in Cornell University. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 


1895. 

We learn from the preface that the aim which Professor 
Bennett had before him in the preparation of this book was, 
‘*to present the essential facts of Latin grammar in a direct 
and simple manner, and within the smallest compass consistent 
with scholarly standards.” Of the 275 pages in the volume, 
10 are devoted to the preliminary matter, including a full table 
of contents, 11 to the ‘‘General Index,” and 4 to a very use- 
ful ‘‘ Index to the principal parts of the most important verbs.” 
In Part I. sounds, quantity, accent, vowel and consonant 
changes, and peculiarities of orthography, are treated in 8 
pages. Under ‘‘Inflections” (Part II.) come the declension of 
nouns, of adjectives with adverbs, and of pronouns, and the 
conjugation of verbs; uninflected adverbs, prepositions and 
interjections are grouped under the designation ‘‘ Particles” in 
Part III. Word-formation (Part IV.) fills but 8 pages. Syntax 
(Part V.) takes up about half of the book ; Prosody (Part VI.) 
is dismissed in 7 pages, and in the ‘‘Supplements ” the Julian 
calendar, common abbreviations, and the principal figures of 
Syntax and Rhetoric are briefly presented. Though the body 
of the work contains only 250 pages, no important topic is 
omitted. 

The students in America to whose needs an elementary Latin 
grammar should be adapted, fall into two classes, those in 
school and those in college. Of the former class, comprising 
pupils in high schools, academies, and private schools, 
very few pursue Latin beyond the four-year course in 
the beginning book, Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, with per- 
haps something of Nepos and Ovid; the great majority 
pass from school into the walks of life ; part from disinclina- 
tion or inability to go further, part because their instruction 
has not been such as to inspire them to deeper knowledge, and 
part because forced to leave their studies in order to become 
bread winners. Owing tothe peculiar conditions of our Amer- 
ican educational system, the disciplinary course is not ended in 
school, but continues, for those who secure a higher education 
during the first two years in college. In the literary and his- 
torical courses at any rate, the college student generally keeps 
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on with his Latin for two years as part of his ‘‘ required 
work ;” a few take up Latin as an elective during the last two 
years. The Latin grammar which the boy or girl obtains at the 
outset should be adequate for all the ‘‘required work” in the 
subject ; it should suffice for ordinary use on the part of those 
who do not go to college, and for those who go to college but 
take no elective work in Latin. Students who wish to do ad- 
vanced work will naturally provide themselves with a larger 
manual ; but it is as unwise pedagogically as it is unfair from 
a financial point of view, to oblige the student who goes but a 
short distance in the subject to use a large and relatively ex- 
pensive book, if a simpler and cheaper book will be equally ser- 
viceable. 

The presentation of any great subject in a small compass 
necessarily involves the suppression of an immense amount of 
detail, and can never be successful unless he who attempts it 
is unusually gifted with power of condensed expression. In 
discussing any brief hand-book no two scholars will be found 
to agree regarding points that should have been inserted or 
omitted. In the making of aschool-grammar of a complicated 
language, which is represented bya literature extending over a 
long period of time, the difficulty of maintaining a fair perspec- 
tive becomes very great; in the treatment of Syntax, for ex- 
ample, only a sound pedagogical instinct will enable the gram- 
mar-maker to select just those points which at the same time 
best represent usage and will be most helpful to the learner. 
At present there is the further difficulty of formulating a cor- 
rect judgment in many instances where the epoch-marking re- 
searches of the past two decades have upset older theories and 
offered new explanations, particularly in the fields of phonology, 
morphology, and etymology. But while an elementary gram- 
mar should have a scientific basis, so far as the facts of the 
language are concerned, it should be direct and dogmatic in 
statement. There can be no greater mistake in language- 
teaching then to defer to the judgment of the boy at a time 
when he does not know enough about the subject, or possess 
sufficient maturity, to have any judgment ; the young student 
should be provided with a Latin grammar that can be mastered, 
and then be made to master it. The salutary discipline af- 
forded by the study of Latin is neutralized, and Latin scholar- 
ship loses its foundation, when the beginner is allowed to sub- 
stitute loose generalizations about the language for the exact 
memorizing of word-forms and the perfect grasp of principles ; 
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inflections and constructions alike should be branded on the 
brain as with a hot iron—exact knowledge alone is of value. 

Apart from the scientific groundwork of the book —for which 
Professor Bennett’s standing as a Latinist is a sufficient guar- 
antee—two questions suggest themselves: first, has the author 
had acorrect conception of the student’s needs, and adequately 
covered the ground in the matter of grammatical detail ? and 
secondly, is the book teachable, in that its statements can be 
easily grasped and remembered ? 

The first question may be answered in the light of a few prac- 
tical tests. The teacher who properly conducts a class through 
the Gallic War will probably call up references to the grammar 
about one thousand times ; in his year’s work he will find all 
but seven or eight grammatical points sufficiently treated in 
Professor Bennett's book, and among those omitted not one of 
importance. If the class be drilled with equal thoroughness on 
the amount of Cicero usually read in school, the grammar will 
be called into requisition perhaps three hundred times ; in this 
aggregation of references there will be found but twoimportant 
omissions, the rare subjunctive in 7e wt ulla res frangat, Cat. 
I, ix.22, and the far‘from frequent gen. in partim corum, Imp. 
Cn. Pom. vii.16. These small gaps can be easily enough bridged 
in a second edition. In the case of Ovid and Virgil all the pe- 
culiarities of usage are hardly covered even by the large gram- 
mars ; yet the points omitted in this smaller book are surpris- 
ingly few, and those not embarrassing ; an example is, the use 
of the dative after interjections. It is doubtful whether the teach- 
er of Livy or Horace would find it necessary to refer his class 
toalarger grammar for either forms or constructions; but in 
case matters of usage did not seem adequately treated for these 
authors, he would not unlikely prefer to make reference to the 
discussions of language and style given in the introductions to 
the excellent editions of both writers now available rather than 
to any grammars. To those who are accustomed to the use of 
bulky Latin grammars it will be surprising that ‘‘the essential 
facts” of the language can be set forth in so small a volume ; 
but in Germany a grammar of 250 pages has been found large 
enough for the work of the gymnasium, the Latin course of 
which extends over nine years, and is far more exacting than 
that pursued by the American undergraduate who does only the 
‘‘required work.” Smith’s ‘‘Elementary Latin Grammar” 
(London, 1875), which however is far inferior to the volume 
under consideration, contains but 224 pages. Inthe range of 
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matter presented, Professor Bennett’s grammar will be adequate 
for the work of the average student to the time when he com- 
mences to make Latin an elective study in college. 

The book is eminently satisfactory also in point of grammati- 
cal statement. There is no needless parading of technical 
terms, no display of impertinent erudition in philological ex- 
planation, no cumulation of examples in instances where one or 
two typical cases, which illustrate the point fully, are as good 
as a dozen, and far more likely to be examined by the learner. 
It is a business-like book, which proceeds froma clearly formu- 
lated organic analysis of the whole subject to a well-considered 
presentation of detail ; it is built up from a scientific working 
outline, and as a whole leaves on the reader the impression of 
unity in plan and execution. For this reason it will probably 
remain within the present limits of size, and not be expanded, 
‘‘here a little and there a little,” till it may be classed 
with the big grammars, and boast of its five hundred pages as 
wellas they. Thetreatment of the Subjunctive Mood, for exam- 
ple, is socomprehensive and at the same time summed up in 
statements so concise and forcible that the pupil who is properly 
taught in it cannot fail to carry an outline of the whole topic in 
mind. 

The typography of the volume is of exceptional good taste and 
attractiveness ; the open pages, with a neat and unobtrusive 
but effective display of type, are well calculated to save the 
time of the pupil who is referred to it, and spare his eyesight 
as we!l. On the whole, this is beyond question the best Latin 
grammar for earlier work that has yet appeared in the English 
language. 

Francis W. Kelsey 

University of Michigan 


A Manual for the Study of Insects. By JOHN HENRY CoMsTOck, 
Professor of Entomology in Cornell University and in Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and ANNA BoTsFORD CoMSTOCK, 
member of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 1895. 677 pages, 
797 wood engravings, in the text, besides numerous full page 
plates. 

Any one who has known Professor Comstock must know what 
sort of a book the one he would write as a Manual of Ento- 
mology must be. It isan epitome of the life work and methods 
of its author; an introduction to the study of all that he has 
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found out. And this is the highest possible praise to a book of 
elementary science. In this field, it is only a master who can 
discard imitation and attitudinizing and be natural. Simple, 
direct, sound, and orderly, this book is in all its details. Its 
author being made in that way his book could not be otherwise. 
The good paper, the excellent type, the careful proof-reading, 
the clear diction, the excellent selection of typical forms, the 
exactness of details, all this represents Comstock’s way. The 
admirably chosen and finely executed drawings are worthy of 
the rest and belong to it, for the drawing and engraving is the 
work of Mrs. Comstock. Many of these engravings rise from 
mere scientific illustrations to the rank of works of art. 

This Manual cannot fail to give a great impetus to the study 
of insects. By its use it is possible for the beginner to be sci- 
entific. That is, he can be accurate from the first, and any 
increase of his knowledge will be along orderly lines. In a 
group in which ‘‘the number of species in a single family is in 
several cases greater than the number of stars visible in a clear 
night,” the value of systematic arrangement cannot be over- 
stated. Only those who have no knowledge of it can regard 
Systematic Zodlogy as child’s play, or as unworthy the highest 
ability of men of science. 

It is not easy to single out special points of excellence where 
all parts are so faithfully done. I may however call attention 
to two or three especially good points. 

First of these is the recognition that Systematic ZoGlogy is 
a branch of the study of Evolution; that sooner or later 
Classification and Phylogeny must be one and the same. The 
basis of Classification must be our appreciation of blood-rela- 
tionship. When Classification, for want of facts, is based on 
artificial characters, its standing is tentative only. When the 
facts of Evolution are manifest, the Classification must con- 
form to them. A natural Classification is the formal expression 
of the facts of descent. In Professor Comstock's admirable 
essay on Evolution and Taxonomy (published in the Wilder 
Quarter Century Book) certain principles of Classification have 
been made plain. The Classification of the Butterflies as given 
in the Manual is made to conform to these principles, and 
throughout the work the factors in Evolution are clearly re- 
cognized. 

For example, p. 203: ‘Enough has been said, without 
going into further details here, to show that the way to deter- 
mine the relationships of organized beings is to determine the 
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primitive form of their organs and the changes that have been 
brought about in these organs by the action of natural selec- 
tion. The classification of animals and plants should not be 
merely the assorting of them into convenient pigeon-holes, but 
a serious study of their blood-relationships.” 

Another feature is that the author has constantly in mind 
the purpose of the book. It is written for students and writ- 
ten asa guide for the student in his acquisition of a scientific 
knowledge. By its aid the student gains a knowledge of In- 
sects from the Insects themselves. The book does not 
stand between the student and his work. It does not furnish 
a substitute for knowledge. It is not a book about Insects but 
a Manual, a book to be held in the “and, while the insect is 
held in the other. 

Still another element, worthy of the highest praise, is the 
good English in which the work is written. Good language is 
as necessary in science as a sharp knife or truthful lens. The 
fact that scientific books are written for mento read istoo often 
overlooked. Germany, who has given us good models in 
so many matters of thoroughness and patience has given us the 
worst of models in matters of expression. Accuracy and clear- 
ness of expression are a gauge of clearness of thought. No 
amount of erudition without lucidity can make a book a 
classic. 

Another feature of great value is the extension of a homo- 
geneous naming of organs throughout the great group of in- 
sects. In the various treatises on special families or genera or 
faunz, which makes up the bulk of the literature of Entomol- 
ogy, each writer has followed his own system of naming the 
parts he describes. The result of this is confusion. The stu- 
dent of any family has to learn a new set of terms when he 
turns to some related group. 

There is, moreover, through the work a large amount of new 
material, results of unpublished research. It is the presence 
of results of individual investigation which distinguishes the 
work of a master from that of acompiler. An original author- 
ity will show his own work even in the most elementary details. 
A copyist can be original only in his blunders. A great mathe- 
matician makes himself felt even in the treatment of the multi- 
plication table. 

Teachers will also value the fact that the needs of three 
classes of students are met, students in university laborator- 
ies who hope to master the science, amateurs and collectors 
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interested in knowing the common or the attractive insects, and 
finally horticulturists, with whom insects harmful to vegetation 
stand in the nearest relation. Each of these classes of stu- 
dents will find his needs met in the pages and illustrations of 
the Manual. 

The year 1895 will mark an epoch in the study of insects in 
America. There will be two entomologists where only one 
could grow before, and in this fact and its results the Com- 
stocks will find their reward for the long days taken from their 
own advanced research to make the existence of other investi- 
gators possible. 

David Starr Jordan 

Leland Stanford Jr. University : 


Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By TH. SCHREIBER. Edited 
for English use by Professor W. C. F. ANDERSON, with a 
Preface by Professor PERCY GARDNER. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. Price, $6.50. 

Schreiber’s Atlas is not unknown to American teachers, but 
those who have known it in the German edition will be glad to 
welcome it in its English dress. It consists of one hundred 
plates, each about 12} by 9$ inches. Each plate contains sev- 
eral illustrations. The greatest number we have noted on any 
one is seventeen. These, with varying degrees of artistic 
merit, represent antiquities illustrating the life of the Greeks 
and Romans. Accompanying each plate there is a descriptive 
text, giving the source from which the view is derived, with 
references to the authorities in which the subjects are more 
fully discussed, and following this there is a brief interpretation 
of the object. This, in the case of works such as vase-paint- 
ings, is especially necessary for young students wholly ignorant 
of the conventions of art. A large number of the illustrations 
in this volume are familiar to our students from reproductions 
in our text-books, but unfortunately it is too frequently the 
habit of the makers of such books to reproduce the illustration 
without a word of comment, and the needed explanation the 
teacher is not always able to supply. The chief merit of a 
book of this character is that, if rightly used, it will lead the 
student into correct habits of working and develop in him, 
with growing insight, that sense of power which is one of the 
chief rewards of his work, and at the same time the most pow- 
erful incentive to further effort. 
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The work is one which every teacher should be familiar with 
and every school should possess. 

The only errors noted are in plate Lxvul. In the case of eight 
of the illustrations the numbers do not correspond with the 
numbers of the descriptive text. 

H. Howard 


Colgate Academy 


Hlistorical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, by S. 

LaAuRIE, LL. D. Longmans, Green Co. 

Perhaps no series of articles in an educational journal has 
attracted more attention from thoughtful readers than the re- 
markable articles on the history of education which have ap- 
peared in the ScHOoL REVIEW at intervals during the past two 
years. These articles have now been collected, with but few 
changes and the addition of a chapter on Quintilian, to form 
the volume under notice. |The work represents the fruits of 
the widest scholarship of one who may certainly be esteemed 
the foremost living writer in his field in either England or 
America. Prof. Laurie’s conception of education is so broad 
that in treating the history of the subject, he deals first of all 
with those political, social, and religious conditions of the peo- 
ple which determine its ideals. Towards these ideals educa- 
tion is directed. By these it is largely determined. Such a 
conception as this removes at once the danger that the book 
will fall into a mere chapter of annals. The period chosen for 
this work is that in which the materials are most difficult to 
obtain and most intractable. An extraordinary range of read- 
ing in the fields of history, archaeology, and other sciences that 
now light up the past, is betrayed on every page of Prof. Lau- 
rie’s work. In dealing with the education of each people, the 
writer has selected as typical the period at which the culture and 
civilization of that people reached its highest development. 
One might suppose at first that there would be little of practi- 
cal value for the teacher of to-day in a survey of educational 
conditions so remote from our time, but the truth is that at 
every step strong side lights are thrown on one or another of 
the educational theories that prevail or assail in our day. In- 
cidentally the debt that civilization as well as education owes 
to each of the races discussed, is clearly revealed. To some of 
the races, the Chinese notably, it is only too evident that edu- 
cation and civilization owe practically nothing, and the condi- 
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tions that account for this fact stand out as warning beacons that 
nations of our day may avoid their fate. Students who have 
read the ‘‘Institutes of Education” and have perhaps been 
somewhat repelled by the too great brevity, conciseness, and 
apparent dogmatism of that book, will find another side of 
Professor Laurie’s work revealed in this history. The style is 
most interesting and attractive. Indeed, there are few educa- 
tional works that are as delightful reading. The work fills a 
vacant place in English pedagogical literature. The author 
has already made a valuable contribution to educational history 
in his ‘* Rise and Early Constitutions of Universities.” The 
hope may be expressed that at no remote date he will find op- 
portunity and impulse to bridge over the gap between the two 
works, and thus form a practically continuous history of educa- 
tion from the earliest times to the beginning of the modern 
period. It has always been a matter of regret that we had not 
in English an adequate history of education. If Professor 
Laurie could only be made to consider the whole field of edu- 
cation on the same plan that he has now worked out for the Pre- 
Christian period alone, this regret would no longer exist. 


The Educational Ideal. An outline of its growth in Modern 
Times. By JAMEs P. Munroe. Boston: D. C. Heath Co. 
The title of this work does not necessarily give any idea of 

its interesting contents. The scope of the work will be better 

defined by an extract or two from the introductory chapter: 

‘We feel that to us for the first time in the history of peda- 

gogics, inspiration has come, and that from our hands after 

centuries of distrust and misunderstanding, the child is at last 
to receive right education. It is to ‘remind ourselves of the 
falseness and narrowness of this attitude that I have ventured 

to sketch the growth of the educational ideal. In so doing I 

hope to show that the preéminent influences upon the growth 

of this educational ideal have been those alone which paid 
some heed to the natural development of man, that taught 
some study of the normal growth of the child, that tended in 

short towards what I must call for want of a better term, a 

natural education.” Dealing, therefore, with 

these successive educational heroes, I shall consider as types 
and leaders in educational progress, Rabelais, Francis Bacon, 

Comenius, Montaigne, Locke, the Jansenists, Fénelon, Rous- 

seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and, collectively, women.” It will 
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be seen thus that the work is not dissimilar in plan to that 
well known educational classic ‘‘Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers,” though the two works cover somewhat different ground. 

The work is in other respects not unworthy of being placed be- 
side that of Quick. The author writes with evident wide com- 
mand of his materials. He writes too with vigor, force, and 
charm. Itis pleasant to read his book and there are not a few 
passages that set the blood tingling. Differing from Quick, he 
has selected his ‘‘ heroes” to represent certain distinct stages 
in the development of the educational ideal. Thus there is a 
very obvious thread of unity running through the whole book. 
It is very far from being a collection of biographical sketches. 
Thus Rabelais, Bacon, and Comenius are made to represent re- 
spectively, the revolt against mediaevalism, the revolt against 
scholasticism, and the revolt against feudalism. Montaigne 
and Locke stand as sponsors for the idea that the child has 
senses to be trained. The Jansenists and Fénelon come for- 
ward to protest that the child has a heart to be developed. 
Rousseau introduces the notion that the child has a soul to be 
kept pure ; by the way, nota very satisfactory characterization 
of Rousseau’s contribution to pedagogy. Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel come to demand that the senses, heart, and soul must be 
educated together, while the general influence of women in 
education is taken to show that education leads to and from 
the family and that its unit is found in the home. The im- 
portance of the mother in education is strongly emphasized. 
‘*Under this new conception of education, the mother comes 
forward into hitherto unimaginable prominence. Upon her 
rests to an extraordinary degree the responsibility for the right 
guidance of the senses and the will of all her offspring through 
the mazes of natural phenomena. The school and schoolmas- 
ter are still necessary factors in education, but they are no 
longer primary ones. Having after centuries of wandering 
brought the child back to his proper atmosphere, his home, 
having determined who shall be responsible for his teaching 
and what shall be the final end of that teaching, we have in- 
deed, put the educational question upon a sound and healthy 
basis. 
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D.C. Heath & Co. have in press for immediate issuein ‘‘ Heath’s Modern 
Language Series,’ Labiche & Martin’s Le Voyage de Monsieur Per- 
richon, edited with introduction and notes by Professor B. W. Wells, of the 
University of the South. 

Chapters in Workshop Reconstruction aud Citizenship, by C. R. Ashbee, 
A. M., is the most recent publication in the political economy series of 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. The volume is a practical thesis 
on the application of technical art education to skilled labor in the work- 
shops. 

The same house will shortly add to their list of literary publications an 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays for high school and college classes. Each 
volume contains an introduction, a glossary, an essay on metre, and an in- 
dex. Appendices are added upon points of especial interest in cases where 
the matter could not be conveniently treated in the introduction or in the notes. 
The text prepared by the several editors is based on that of the Globe 
Edition. The only omissions made are those that are unavoidable in an 
edition likely to be used by younger students. Macbeth, Richard the Sec- 
ond, Julius Cesar, Hamlet, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night are now 
ready. Richard the Third, The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, and 
Corzolanus are in press. 

They are alsosoon to publish The Connection of Thought and Memory ; a 
Contribution to Pedagogical Psychology, by Herman P. Lukens, Ph. D., 
Honorary Feliow in Psychology in Clark University ; based on F. W. Dérp- 
feld’s monograph, Denken und Gedichtnis, with an introduction by Dr. G 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark University. 

The success of the Wasterpieces of American Literature, which Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New York and Chicago, issued a few 
years ago at the request and under the direction of the supervisors ot the 
public schools of the city of Boston, has induced the same publishers to an- 
nounce for immediate issue a book entitled Vasterpieces of British Litera- 
ture. This book will be a companion volume to the Masterpieces of Amert- 
can Literature. 

During the coming school year Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue 
eighteen numbers of their Rzverside Literature Series. Among these there 
wll be many of the world’s most famous books in unabridged form, with new 
and carefully prepared introductory and biographical sketches. Several num- 
bers will be double, triple, or quadruple, as the cases may require, and will 
be issued both in paper and linen. 

The same firm has recently published a new volume in the well-known 
Students’ Series of Standard Poetry, edited by Dr. William J. Rolfe—Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s last story, *‘ S¢. /ves,’”’ wasleftat his death prac 
tically completed, so it is stated by those who have seen the manuscript. 
Many chapters had even received the author’s finalrevision. Stevenson had 
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been, at work upon this novel for morethan a year, and the first half of it had 
been entirely rewritten several times. 

‘St. Ives’ will be published serially in McClure’s Magazine; the price of 
which has been reduced to 10 cents a copy. 

Mr. Arcade Mogyorossy in Preco Latinus is doing excellent work in 
showing us how current topics may be treated in Latin. He possesses in 
his Latin style a sharp weapon, which he delights to thrust into the sides of 
hapless victims. Mr. Mogyorossy may not succeed in persuading teachers 
that he has the only key to the difficulties of the Latin tongue, nor in induc- 
ing them to cut loose from the Germans, but he is, nevertheless, making an 
experiment that ought to be instructive to teachers of Latin and we trust 
that Przeco Latinus will receive the support that it surely merits. 

Destdert Erasmi Roterodam?t Convivia e Conloguiis Familiartbus Selecta, 
edited by Victor S. Clark, Lit. B., is a recent addition to the series of School 
Classics which is issuing from the press of Messrs. Ginn & Co. The dia- 
logues contained in this selection are interesting and in point of difficulty much 
better adapted to the comprehension of young boys than is the reading mat- 
ter commonly put into their hands. While it is somewhat of a departure 
from the plan of the School Classics to include modern Latin, we do not see 
any valid objection to the matter of this volume except that it contains 
many words which in the narrow range to which ‘‘ preparatory Latin”’ is 
usually confined the pupil will not meet again. 

The text fills 67 pages, notes 36, and the vocabulary 103. The notes seem 
to be prepared with intelligent appreciatiation of the needs of the pupil and 
are generally adequate, but it would seem to us that the limitation of the use 
of alzguam in the expression aliguam multo, p. 46, 1. 11, ought to have been 
stated in the notes, and the idiom ought to have been recorded under aliguam 
in the vocabulary, not, as is done, under mx/tus. Inasimilar way the ref- 
erence in the vocabulary to commodato, p. 52, 1. 26, under the verb commodo 
hardly seems to fit the case. We have noted the misprints swac, p. 47, 1. 12, 
and prosiussent, (for prosiluzssent) p. 39, 1. 3. Thespelling has been made to 
conform to the standard of Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. Teachers 
anxious to extend the range of their classes’ reading in easy Latin ought to 
welcome this little book. 

The managers of the Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta 
hit upon a novel and sensible idea for the educational exhibit. It was noth- 
ing less than a model school of several departments which should be kept in 
session during the exposition. Suchan exhibit as that might be made to mean 
a great deal. The usual educational exhibit emphasizes the least important 
side of school life. 

Many readers of the Af/antic will recall Alice Morse Earle’s delightful 
paper in the April issue upon The Flower Lore of New England Children. 
The June issue of the Az¢/antic contained in the Contributors’ Club two com- 
munications which supplement what Mrs. Earle had to say upon this sub- 
ject. 

The following works are announced by Messrs. Ginn & Co.: Lakes of North 
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America. By Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology inthe University of 
Michigan, and An Jntroduction to the Study of Literary Criticism. By 
Charles Mills Gayley, A. B., Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California, and Fred Newton Scott, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. Vol. I., Poetics and the Drama. 
Vol. II., Literary Types (other than the Drama.) Héstory of Our Country. 
A text-book for Schools. By O. H. Cooper, LL. D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Galveston, Texas, and ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Texas; Harry F. Estill, Professor of History and Latin in the 
Sam Houston State Normal Institute, Huntsville, Texas; and Leonard 
Lemmon, Superintendent of Sherman Schools, Texas. Geometry Tablet for 
Written Exercises. For use with any text-book. By Wooster Woodruff 
Beman, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and David 
Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan State Normal 
School. Alphonse Daudet. Le Nabab. Abridged from the 97th edition 
and annotated by Benj. W. Wells, Ph. D. (Harv.), Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Selections from 
Malory’s Morté Darthur. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Wm. Edward Mead, Ph..D. (Leipsic), Professor of the English Language, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. The Philosophy of School Man- 
agement. By Arnold Tompkins, author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Teaching.”’ 
A Short Constitutional History of England. By Henry St. Clair Feilden, 
B. A. (Oxford.) A History of Greece. By Philip Van Ness Myers, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Cincinnati. Corne// Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin Bennett, 
George Prentice Bristol, and Alfred Emerson. Wo. V. /udex Antiphonteus. 
By Frank Louis Van Cleef, Ph. D., Associate Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce for speedy issue in their Eng/ésh 
Readings for Students, Specimens of Narration edited by W. T. Brewster, 
of Columbia. ‘The volume will be divided into four parts, oneof which wil! 
be entirely devoted to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

An authorized translation of Paulsen’s /utroduction to Philosophy, pre- 
pared by Prof. Frank Thilly, of the University of Missouri, with a preface 
by Prof. William James of Harvard, has recently been published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The July (z¢izen contains an article by Rev. William Bayard Hale on 
Social Ideas and Social Realities. The realities of Nation, Family and 
Church are held upas concrete, living beings in comparison with which 
mobs, cliques, political parties, sectional and sectarian associations of all 
kinds are so transitory and unreal that they may be called mere convenient 
ideas. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science has issued a new 
edition of Prof. A. B. Woodford’s monograph on The Use of Silver as 
Moncey in the United States. {Publication No. 96. Secondedition. pp. 61. 
Paper 8vo. 35 cents.] The essay traces the history of American coinage, 
with especial reference to silver money from 1783, the date of the first coin, 
to the passage of the Act of 1890, generally called the Sherman Act. A 
number of chartsand tables areappended. Oneof the most interesting parts 
is the account of the passage ot the Mint Law of 1873, another is where Pro- 
fessor Woodford explains the origin of the modern bimetallic controversy. 
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The Sunday School Times (John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,) will publish in an early issue an article on the Value of 
an Educated Motherhood, by Elizabeth Harrison, principal of the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. Miss Harrison has had large experience among chil- 
dren and mothers of allclasses. She makes a strong appeal for the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual aspect of motherhood, strikingly illustrating her theme 
by incidents taken from her work among the children of the kindergarten 
and among the mothers of the Mothers’ Meeting. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have added to their English Readings, John- 
son's Rasselas, edited by Professor O. F. Emerson, of Cornell. It will be 
shortly followed by Specimens of Prose Description, collected and edited by 
Charles S. Baldwin, instructor at Columbia. 

One of the great events of the summer was the semi-centennial gathering 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association in Syracuse. Theannual edu 
cational address was delivered by President Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Theaddress outlined for the first time in public the proposed plan for 
a great state college of pedagogy at Cornell University. The announce- 
ment may well be considered one of the most important educational events 
of the summer. 

It is pleasant to note that so useful a work as Prof. O. F. Emerson's His- 
tory of the English Language came to a second edition within less than six 
months after its appearance. 

It is a matter of frequent remark that a man of geniusin a certain line is 
often all but imbecile in other lines, but it is equally true, perhaps more 
universally true, that a man of transcendent genius, especially a man of 
great originality, is very apt to exert a lasting influence in many fields of 
human activity. Pre-eminent among such men, stands Martin Luther. Not 
only to him is the Reforraation in Religion due more than to any other, 
but his writings exerted the greatest influence in fixing the forms of the lit- 
erature and language of Germany, while he directly and powerfully served 
the cause of education. The work by Prof. Painter, Luther on Education 
(Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, $1.00) has been some time be- 
fore the public, but itis to be feared is not so widely known in educational 
libraries as it deserves to be. It contains an excellent historical introduction 
giving the causes of the Reformation and the relation of the Papacy and 
Protestantism to education, as well as the condition of education before the 
Reformation. Luther’s direct contributions are then taken up and the 
volume is concluded with a translation of the reformer’s two most important 
educational treatises, the Letter tothe Mayors and Aldermen of the Cities of 
Germany in behalf of Christian schools. and the Sermon on the Duty of 
Sending Children to School. What Luther wrote on education is worth 
reading to-day, not alone because of its historic interest or because the words 
here spoken profoundly moulded German opinion and action, but because 
as much as any man who ever lived, he had the genius of common sense, 
and much of what he said then is true to-day. He valued highly the office 
of the teacher. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘I must or would relinquish the office of 
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preacher, there is no office I would more willingly have than that of school- 
master or teacher of boys, for I know that this work next to the office of 
preachers, is the most profitable, the greatest and the best, besides I know not 
even which is the best of the two.’’ In another place he says that every 
preacher should first be a schoolmaster for a period of ten years. Such 
sound views as these certainly deserve the widest dissemination. 

A great deal of most valuable information on the systems of education in 
some of the leading modern states is contained—and that, too, in an acces- 
sible form—in State Education for the People. (Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. 
Bardeen, $1.25.) Material for the study of comparative education, the editor 
calls the contents of his work. The book isthe work of a well qualified edi- 
tor in selecting materials from a considerable number and variety of sources. 
The twelve different chapters are practically separate treatises on the differ- 
ent topics considered. It may in all truth be said that the valuable informa- 
tion contained in this volume is difficult to find elsewhere, and if found at 
all must be sought for ina number of sources that are usually inaccessible. 
The work is almost exclusively devoted to the English speaking portion of 
the globe. Asimilar work made tocomprehend all the nations of civiliza- 
tion, at least the great European nations, would serve a valuable purpose. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to the Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics, 
by Ossian H. Lang. (E. L. Kellogg & Co. $.25.) The work is one of a series 
of brief educational monographs by the author, the price being so low as to 
make them availableeverywhere. This little volume of seventy-two pages 
gives a very concise and intelligent view of a system that isnow prominently 
before the educational world. 

The Department of Secondary Education of the N. E. A. elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: President, Edward L. Harris, Cleve- 
land, O.; Vice-President, F. L. Bliss, Detroit, Mich.; Secretary, C. H. 
Thurber, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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In an enumeration of the great universities in the United States, Penn- 
sylvania would have an important place. Professor Francis N. Thorpe, in 
the July Hurper’s, describes some of the more conspicuous services of the 
institution, giving due credit to Benjamin Franklin for his large share in 
its foundation. The paper is fully illustrated. 

A feature of the June Forum is a group of three educational articles. 
These three articles are ‘‘ A Rational Correlation of School Studies,” by 
Dr. J. M. Rice, which is ¢he topic at present in primary educational circles ; 
‘*An American Educational System in Fact,” by E. P. Powell, which is an 
explanation of the advantages of State control of universities; and a 
thorough examination of the management of their finances by our univer- 
sities and colleges by President Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Reserve 
University, who shows that a bequest or gift to an educational institution 
has proven to be the best possible investment of capital. 

The Sociological Function of the Professions. From Professional Institu- 
tions, by HERBERT SPENCER, in 7he Popular Science Monthly for May. 
The defence of life, the regulation of life, and the sustentation of life, 

having been achieved, what further generalfunction is there? There is the 
augmentation of life; and this function it is which the professions in general 
subserve. It is obvious that the medical man who removes pains, sets 
broken bones, cures diseases, and wards off premature death, increases the 
amount of life. Musical composers and performers, as well as professors of 
music and dancing, are agents who exalt the emotions and so increase life. 
The poet, epic, lyric, or dramatic, along with the actor, severally in their 
respective ways yield pleasurable feelings and so increaselife. The historian 
and the man of letters, to some extent by the guidance they furnish, but to 
a larger extent by the interest which their facts and fictions create, raise 
men’s mental states and so increase life. Though we can not say of the 
lawyer that he does the like in a direct way, yet by aiding the citizen to 
resist aggressions he furthers his sustentation and thereby increases life. 
The multitudinous processes and appliances which the man of science 
makes possible, as well as the innumerable intellectual interests he arouses 
and the general illumination he yields, increase life. The teacher, alike by 
information given and by discipline enforced, enables his pupils more effect- 
ually to carry on this or that occupation and obtain better subsistence than 
they would else do, at the same time that he opens the doors to various 
special gratifications ; in both ways increasing life. Once more, those who 
carry on the plastic arts—the painter, the sculptor, the architect—excite by 
their products pleasurable perceptions and emotions of the esthetic class, 
and thus increase life. 


Causes of Fearin Children, (Prof. JaMres Sutty, Studies of Childhood, in 
the Popular Science Monthly for May.) 
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As with animals, so with children, any seemingly uncaused movement is 
apt to excite a feeling of alarm. Just asa dog will run away from a leaf 
whirled about by the wind, so children are apt to be terrified by the strange 
and quite irregular behavior of a feather as it glides along the floor or lifts 
itself into the air. 

In these cases we may suppose that we have to do with a germ of super- 
stitious fear which seems commonly to have its starting point in the appear- 
ance of something exceptional and uncanny that is unintelligible, and so 
smacking of the supernatural. The fear of feathersas uncanny objects plays, 
I am told, a considerable part in the superstitions of folklore. Such appa- 
rently self-caused movement, so suggestive of life, might easily give rise to 
a vague sense of a mysterious presence or power possessing the object, and 
so lead to a crude form of a belief in supernatural agents. 

In other cases of unexpected and mysterious movement the fear is slightly 
different. A little boy, when a year and eleven months, was frightened 
when visiting a lady’s house by atoy elephant which shook its head. The 
same child, writes his mother, *‘at one year and seven months was very much 
scared by atoy cow which mooed realistically when its head was moved. 
This cow was subsequently given to him at about two years and three 
months. He was then still afraid of it, but became reconciled soon after, 
first allowing others to make it moo if he was at a safe distance, and at last 
making it moo himself.” 

The Popular Science Monthly. July, 1895. 

Studies of Childhood. IX. Fear (concluded), By James Sully, M.A., LL. 
D. Herbaria in their Relation to Botany, by J. P. Lotsky, Ph. D. Pro- 
fessional Institutions. III. Dancer and Musician, by Herbert Spencer. 
Why Children Lie, by Nathan Oppenheim, M. D, 

The Method of Teaching Languages. By JouHN Stuart Brackik. From 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 2651. 

Instead of books and grammar rules, the teacher of languages should 
commence with giving the foreign name to all the familiar objects which 
the schoolroom contains, and with which it is surrounded. The door and 
the window, the teacher’s rostrum and thechildren’s seats, the fire, with the 
tongs and poker, and the coal-scuttle, the pictures on the wall, and the 
lobby, where caps and great-coats, and umbrellas for arainy day, and all the 
paraphernalia of a well ordered school are marshalled in orderly array. 
And not only inside but outside the school house, everything that meets the 
eye of the observant tyro should be greeted with the new name—the old 
castle on the brae, the hollow cave inthe glen, the flowers in the meadow, 
the cloud-cleaving Ben that kisses the sky, and the garden of flowers in the 
green meadow ; also all living creatures that habitually meet the eye and de- 
light the soul of a healthy young child—the dog that wags his tail, the cock 
that crows, the hen that pecks the gravel for grains of corn, the bird that 
sings in the wood, the duck that paddles in the pond, and the trout that rises 
to the fly; all this in the direct and circumambient drama of living inter- 
est, not grammar rules and grey books, should form the material used by the 
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teacher of languages, just as directly as the stones from the quarry form the 

material out of which the cunning architect trims his cottage or piles his 

palace. 

Pedagogic Craze for Novelty. From ‘‘Elementary Education,’”’ by the 
Hon. WiiuiAM T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, in 
North American Review for May. 

While the old education in its exclusive devotion to will training has 
slighted the intellect and the heart (or feelings), the new education moves 
likewise towards an extreme as bad, or worse. It slights direct will culture 
and tends to exaggerate impulse and inclination or interest. An educational 
psychology that degrades will to desire must perforce construct an elaborate 
system for the purpose of developing moral interests and desires. This, 
however, does not quite succeed until the old doctrine of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of the good is reached. 


‘*Our wills are ours to make them thine.’ 


The philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita holds that the goal of culture is to 
annihilate all interest and attain absolute indifference—this is adopted by 
Buddhism in the doctrine of Nirvana. Indian renunciation reaches the de- 
nial of self-hood, while the Christian doctrine of renunciation reaches only 
to the denial of selfishness and the adoption of altruistic interests. However 
this may be, the pedagogic impulse to create devices for awakening the in- 
terest of the pupil becomes sometimes a craze for novelty. Change at any 
price and change of any kind is clamored for, It is a trite saying that 
change is not progress. It is more apt to be movement in a circle or even 
retrogression. An amusing example was lately furnished in educational 
circles. A superintendent of rural schools defended their want of classifi 
cation as an advantage. It was ‘individual instruction,’’ and as such, an 
improvement over that of the graded schools of the cities. His reactionary 
movement received the support of some of the advocates of educational re- 
form on the ground that it was a new departure. This happened at a time 
when one half of the school children in the United States are still taught, or 
rather allowed to memorize their text books, by this method! The sub- 
committees on training of teachers and on the organization of city school 
systems have brought forward, in their respective reports, the latest devised 
measures for the perfection of normal schools and the procurement of ex- 
pert supervisors for city school systems. The importance of the recom- 
mendations regarding schools for the training of teachers is seen when one 
recalls to mind the fact that the entire upward movement of the elementary 
schools has been initiated and sustained by the employment of professionally 
trained teachers, and that the increase of urban population has made it 
possible. In the normal school the candidate is taught the history of educa- 
tion, the approved methods of instruction, and the grounds of each branch 
of study as they are to be found in the sciences that it presupposes. 

The Forum. May, 1895. 

The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools, James H. Penniman; Crowded 

Schools as Promoters of Disease, Dr. H. D. Chapin; Can we Revive the 
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Olympic Games? Professor Paul Shorey; The Government as a Great Pub- 
lisher, Ainsworth R. Spofford; Pettifogging Law Schools and an Untrained 
Bar, Professor David Starr Jordan. 

Popular Science Monthly. August, 1895. 

Art and Eyesight, by Lucien Howe, M. D., (illustrated). The Physical 
Element in Education, by Prof. E. L. Richards. The Nervous System, and 
its Relation to Education, by John Ferguson, M. D., Ph. D. 

McCiure’s Magazine. May, 1895. 

A Prairie College, by Madam Bianc, An eminent Frenchwoman’s study 
of co-education in America, 

The After-Careers of University Educated Women. Auice M. Gorpon. 
From Littell’s Living Age, No, 2662. 

The total number of ex-students from Girton, Newnham, Somerville Hall, 
Halloway College, and Alexandra College, whose after-careers we have men- 
tioned above amounts to fourteen hundred and eighty-six; of these six hun- 
dred and eighty are engaged in teaching, two hundred and eight have mar- 
ried, eleven are doctors or preparing to be doctors and medical missionaries, 
two are nurses, eight or nine are in government employment, one is a book- 
binder, one is a market-gardener, and one is a lawyer. Besides these reg- 
ular employments, which are enumerated and duly scheduled in these re- 
ports, there must be, without doubt, a great deal of unpaid work done by 
those ex-students who live at home which it is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to put into any ist. For instance, some university-educated women are en- 
gaged in literary work, while others employ themselves in various useful works 
connected with philanthropic and charitable undertakings around their homes, 
and are doubtless doing their business all the better and more practically 
for their university training; but these diverse occupations are hardly of a 
kind to be called a definite career. 

A special feature of the July tissue of 7e Chautauguan is the publication 
of the entire programme to be given at Chautauqua, N. Y., during July and 
August, and detailed accounts of the fifty other Summer Assemblies, richly 
illustrated with scenes of Chautauqua life. 

Teachers of American history will be interested in an article by General 
Cox in the August Ad/antic: How Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney- 
General. It is an important and rather startling contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the forces at work during the reconstruction period. 

Harper's Weekly for August 17th contains an interesting and appreciative 
study of ‘‘Co-education” as it exists at Ann Arbor. It is the first of a 
series of papers on ‘‘A Recent Journey Through The West,” by Julian 
Ralph, 

The Forum. July, 1895. 

The Proper Perspective of American History, Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son. Successful efforts to Teach Art to the Masses; Work of an Associa- 
tion in Western Towns, Hamlin Garland; Picture-Exhibitions in Lower 
New York, A. C. Bernheim; The Art Work Done by Hull-House, Chicago, 
Jane Addams, Head Worker in Hull-House; Substitution of Teacher for 
Text-Book, Dr. J. M. Rice; Chautauqua: Its Aims and Influence, Prof. 
Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 
The Journal of Education, (London,) May, 1895 


Mr. Craik’s address at the opening of the new Bruntsfield school, under 
the Edinburgh School Board, was refreshing and stimulative. His defini- 
tion of education was striking in its practical simplicity. By education, he 
said, what do we mean more than this, how some seven or more years of 
life may be most profitably spent? The far-reaching effects of such a view 
of the teacher’s work, constantly kept in view, require no comment. We 
claim from our pupils those precious years; in return we must give them the 
inestimable boon of discipline, a force that will sustain them in the struggle, 
that will give them a sense of mutual sympathy, that will remind them in 
their darkest days of duty, in a word,that will teach them how to live. 
Their second claim on us is that we shall forestall for them the waste that 
is implied in their learning inthe punitive school of experience what it was 
our duty to teach them. Equally good were his remarks on technical edu- 
cation, foreign Janguages, and English literature. Technical education in 
the school, instead of in the workshop, loses something; as a compensation, 
it must be made a means of intellectual development, of exciting 
some dormant brain power. Foreign languages are to be taught 
with the aim of bringing the pupils into closer contact with other na- 
tions, of giving them new outlets to intelligence, of seeing thought assumea 
new aspect as it appears in another dress. Through English literature we 
must give the intellectual property of sound and discriminating taste. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 
The Journal of Education, (London,) May, 1895 


In an address to the Manchester Conference, Archdeacon Wiison gave 
what seems to us a certain forecast of the future of English education, 
though the grounds on which he based his prophecy are somewhat ques- 
tionable. He predicted that, as in the past there had been no distinctive 
guiding policy, so in the future the teachers would be the main influence in 
guiding the ideals, and in developing the progress of the next fifty years. 
He founded his predictions on the fact that the great development that had 
taken place in the universities and public schools had come from within the 
profession and not from without it. ‘‘ They had no Education Department 
or Education Minister to guide or control public schools or the universities. 
These had progressed by the innate force of individuals, who had led the 
profession—names like Arnold, Temple, Thring, and Percival.”’ These are 
names to conjure with, and the sentiment was received with loud applause. 
And yet on calm reflection it must have occurred to his audience that for 
one reformer, for one Thomas Arnold there were ninety and nine head- 
masters who pursued the even tenor of their way, who followed the same 
rule and taught the same subjects as those in which they had been reared 
themselves, resisting all reforms till they had been forced upon them aé 
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extra. Butfor Royal Commissions, representing the force of public opin- 
ion, dissenters would still be excluded from degrees and fellowships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; mathematics and science would still be unrecognized, 
or taught only as extras, at Eton. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
From the Journal of Education, (London,) June, 1895 


There is one aspect of a recent notorious trial at the Old Bailey, on which 
we feelbound to comment. ‘‘ A Mother,” writing to the Daily Chronicle, 
denounces public schools as the fountain-head of the evil, and accuses head- 
masters of /aches in ignoring or hushing up immoral offences, and house- 
masters of base connivance, prompted by alove of gain. Further than this. 
the editor of the Daily Chronicle, in his comments on the case, endorses his 
correspondent’s diagnosis, and finds that ‘‘if some of ourschoolmasters had 
been a little more courageous, and a great deal more conscientious, we 
might have escaped the sickly contamination of these and many preceding 
scandals.” On the strength of an intimate and tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with public schools, we may venture to pronounce these charges a rail- 
ing accusation. That there may be cynical Gallios among our headmasters, 
like the monster who is gibbeted in this mother’s letter, we are not prepared 
to deny; but we do affirm that they are exceptions, and that our headmas- 
ters as a class are rather open to the contrary charge of resorting to whole- 
sale expulsion as a curs for the plague, of trusting to cautery and surgery, 
and neglecting diet and proper regimem. Against the charge of pococur- 
antism our own columns offer sufficient evidence, Archdeacon Wilson 
(then of Clifton), Mr. Littelton (then of Eton, now of Haileybury), and a 
number of other headmasters and assistants have ‘‘laid their finger on the 
place, and said, ‘Thou ailest here and here.’” We hold no brief for public 
schools, and have not hesitated to point out their grave detects—their ath- 
letolatry, their extravagance, their clerical headmasters, their untrained and 
unprofessional staffs—but the wholesale denunciation in which the Daily 
Chronicle indulges is not only unjust, but foolish. With all their faults, 
they are, as Talleyrand remarked, the best schools the world hasseen; they 
must be mended, not ended. That boys should be separated from their 
homes and boarded together in great schools is, we allow, an unnatural 
condition fraught with grave moral dangers, but it is inevitable in the ex- 
isting constitution of English society, and in a number of our public schools 
these moral‘risks have been boldly faced, and 1n the main prevented. We 
have more than once expressed our conviction that the parent of the future 
will incline more and more to the day school in preference to the boarding 
school; but half the parents of the middle and upper classes have not, and 
for a long time to come will not have, any option in the matter. 

THE GOUIN METHOD IN GERMANY 
The Journal of Education, (London,) June, 1895 

It is somewhat amusing to find that scholastic Germany has just discoverd 

‘*Gouin’’—not from M. Gouin’s own volume, which has remained, dust- 
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covered, on their shelves for just fifteen years; but through the medium of 
Mr. Howard Swan’s eloquence, backed by the Review of Reviews’ experi- 
ments. Mr. R. Kron, of Quedlingburg, chants the pzan of ‘‘already again 
another new method” in the current number of Dze Neueren Sprachen, a 
journal which, under Professor Vietor’s editorship, has consistently headed 
the revolution of modern language teaching in Germany. Mr. Kron con- 
fesses that he is not in absolute accord with M. Gouin, and, further, that he 
had thought small beer of the system until, on a visit to London, he was 
converted by M. Bétis at Howard House. But, now he is converted, his 
enthusiasm is great. Weread his long article with surprise, because we 
consider Professor Vietor’s oral method vastly more sound and less me- 
chanical than M. Gouin’s; and we happen to know that Professor Vietor 
himself has never been attracted by the French system, and doubtless in his 
paper some one will take up the cudgels in defence of the German plan next 
month, or he will do so himself. 


LINGUISTIC ATTAINMENTS OF ENGLISHMEN 
The Journal of Education, (London,) June, 1895 


At one of the excellent conférences given by the French Prefessors at the 
Westminster Town Hall, M. Duhamel took occasion to compare the lin- 
guistic attainments of Englishmen and Frenchmen. His experience was 
that, out of every hundred educated Englishmen, seventy-five could read, 
understand, and, to a limited extent, converse in French, while, of his own 
countrymen belonging to the same class, not more than twenty-five per cent. 
possessed an equal knowledge of English. We fear that M. Duhamel’s esti- 
mate is far too flattering. Taking Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
as representing the educated classes, we should reckon that perhaps fifty 
per cent. could read an ordinary French novel without a dictionary, twenty- 
five per cent. could converse with a Frenchman in an omnibus, and five per 
cent. (certainly not more) could hold a discussion in French or translate 
into French a page of Macaulay. 


CLASSICS AT CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD 
The Educational Times, (London,) July, 1895 


This year, for the first time, pure classics—that is to say, translation and 
composition—were not compulsory for candidates in the second part of the 
Classical Tripos. And, strangely enough, the candidates for the first part 
of the Classical Tripos found the papers this year unusually easy. We trust 
that these signs do not point to the decay of pure scholarship at Cambridge, 
especially at atime when more encouragement is being given to it by Ox- 
ford colleges than formerly. Considering the smallness of the number of 
classical men who at present remain at Cambridge for four years, and that 
the number of candidates for Greats at Oxford this year reached the unpre- 
cedented total of one hundred and sixty-nine, it is evident that Cambridge 
cannot afford to be careless in the matter. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PEDAGOGICS 


BADANES: New York University. School of Pedagogy. The Falsity of the Grube 
Method of ‘Teaching Primary Arithmetic. Thesis for the Doctorate in Pedagogy. 
Accepted May 1, 1894. By Saul Badanes. Size 6xgin.; pp. 47. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


BLOW: Svmbolic Education. A Commentary on Fribel’s ‘‘ Mother Play.” By Susan E. 
Blow. International Education Series. Size 75 in.; pp. xviii. 251. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1895. 

DAVIDSON: The Education of the Greek Peopleand its Influence on Civilization. By 
Thomas Davidson. Size 5x7 in.; pp. xiv. 229. International Education Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 


DE GARMO: The Essentials of Method. A Discussion of the Essential Form of Right 
Methods in Teaching. Observation, Generalization Application. Revised Edition. 
By Charies DeGarmo, Ph. D., President of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Size 5x74 in.; pp. 133. D.C. Heath & Co. 


DUNWAY: Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduate Students. Lists of Ad- 
vanced Courses Announced by Twenty-one Colleges or Universities of the United 
States for the year 1895-6. Compiled by an Editorial Board of Graduate Students. 
C. A. Dunway, Harvard, Editor-in-Chief. Size 5% 74% in.: pp. xxiv. 136. Price 25 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

HOWE: Systematic Science Teaching. A Manual of Inductive Elementary Work for 
all Instructors. By Edward Gardinier Howe. International Education Series. Size 
5x7 in.; pp. Xv. 326. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1895. 


REIN: Encyklopiidisches Handwirterbuch der Piidagogik herausgegeben von Ww. 
Rein, Jena. Erster Band. 7te, 8te, ote, rote u. r1te Lieferung. Size in. ; pp. 481- 
800. Langensalza, Hermann Beyer & Sihne. 


University of the State of New York. Examination Bulletin. No.7. April, 1895. Med- 
ical Syllabus. Prepared under the direction of the State Boards of Medical Examin- 
ers By George Reyerson Fowler, M. D., Maurice J. Lewis, M. D., Representing the 
Medical Society of the State of New York; William S. Searle, M. D., Representing 
the Homeopathic Medical Society of the State of New York; Edwin S. Moore, M. D.. 
William L. Tnttle, M. D., Representing the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of 
New York. Size in.; pp 129-254. Price 25 cents. Albany: University of the 
State of New York 


Amendments of and Additions to the School Law of the State of New York from June 30, 
1894, to June 30, 1895. Size 6xg\% in.; pp. 21. Albany: Weed-Parsons Printing Co. 
1895. 

STATE REPORTS: ‘Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Education, to- 
gether with the Fiftieth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, January, 1895. Size 6xgin.; pp. 221. Providence: F. L. Freeman & 
Son, Printers to the State. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


COURTHOPE: A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope. M.A. Vol. I. The 
Middle Ages: Influence of the Roman ~— The Encyclopaedic Education of the 
- —The Feudal System. Size 534xgin.; pp. xxxix. 474. Price $2.50. Macmillan 


DEIGHTON : Shakespeare : King Henry The Eighth, with Introduction and Notes. 
bing Deighton. Size 449x5% in.; pp. xlv. 183. Price 40 cents. London: Macmillan 
0. 1895. 


EASTON: Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Philology. Lit- 
erature, and Archeology. Vol. IV. No.1 Readings in Gower. By Morton W. 
Easton, Ph. D., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Size 5%x8% in.; pp. 50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895. 


EMERSON: History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Oliver Farrar Emerson, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. Size '46x6% in. : pp. 
lv.179. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1895 


GATES: Selections from the Prose Writings of John Henry Newman. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by Lewis E Gates, Instructor in English, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Size 44x64 in.; pp. lxi. 228. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1895. 
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GEORGE: Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism. Chapters i., iii., iv., xiv.-xxii. of Bio- 
graphia Literaria. With Introduction and Notes by Andrew J. George, M. A. Size 
744x5 in.; pp. xxv. 126. Pricegocents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1895. 


HALE: Athenzum Press Series. Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. Edit- 
ed by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Englishin the State University 
of Iowa. Size 5x74 in.: pp. xlix. 200. Ginn & Co. 

HALLWARD: Charles Lamb: Essays of Elia. yw with Introduction and Notes, 
by N. L. Hallward, M. A. Cantab and S. C. Hill, A., B.Sc. Lond. Size 5x7 in.: pp. 
xlvii. 370. Price s50cents. London: Macmillan Co 1895. 


HILL: See Hallward. 


MOULTON : Four Years of Novel Reading: An Account of an Experiment in Popular- 
izing the Study of Fiction. Edited, with an Introduction, by Richard G. Moulton, M. 
A , Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. Size 5x7% in. ; 
pp. too. krice socents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


RIVERSIDE SERIES: Riverside Literature Series. Old China and Other E ssays of 
Elia. By Charles Lamb. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. Size 444x6% in.; pp. 
96. Price 15 cents. 


The Riverside Literature Series. The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale Supposed to be Writ- 
ten by Himself By Oliver Goldsmith. With Introduction and Notes. Size 4!;x7 
in. ; pp. iv. 232. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Riverside Literature Series. The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. By 
Robert Burns. With Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes and a Glossary. 
Size 44x6% in.; pp. 95. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Intimations of Immortality. From Recollections of 
Early Childhood and Other Poems. By William Wordsworth. With Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. Size 44%x6% in.; pp.95. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ROWE: Tennyson: Lancelot and Elaine. With Introductions and Notes bv F. J. 
Rowe, M. A , Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Size 
436x654 in.; pp. 1. 94. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


SKINNER: Studies in Reading and Literature. For Teachers of Primary and Second- 
ary Schools. By W. H. Skinner, Superintendent of Public Schools, Nebraska City, 
Neb. With an Introduction by L. A. Sherman. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 75. Lincoln, Neb. 
J. H. Miller, Publisher. 


MACMILLAN’S HISTORY READERS: The House of Hanover, with Biographies of 
Leading Statesmen and Men of Letters, Notices of the Chief Legislative Acts; and 
Chapters upon the Growth of the Colonial Empire, 1 —- 1893. A Reading Book for 
Sandard vii. Size in. ; pp. 251. Price 30 cents. London: Macmillan & Co. 1893- 


FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS. An Easy Guide to the Best Books in Every Department of 
Reading. Selected, Classified and Briefly Described by a Corps of Experienced 
Editors under the Direction of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Size 53gx8in.; pp. xvi. 272. 
Philadelphia : The Curtis Publishing Co. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


BAIN: School Classics. The Sixth Book of Homer’s Odyssey. Edited forthe Use of 
Schools. By Chas. W. Bain, Instructor in Greek, University School, Petersburg, Va. 
Size 446x6 in.; pp. xi. 98. Ginn & Co. 

COLLAR: The New Gradatim. A Revision, with many Additions and Omissions, of 
“ Gradatim,” an easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By H. R. Heatley and 
H.N. Kingdon. Prepared by Wm. C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin 
School, Boston. Size 44x64 in.; pp. viii 189. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895. 


GILES: A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical Students. By P. Giles. 
Size 5x7 in.; pp. xxxix. 544. Price $3. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
ARROWSMITH: Die Monate. Von Heinrich Seidel. Edited for School Use by R. Ar- 
rowsmith, Ph. D. Size 5x744in. Pricez5cents. American Book Co 
BEILEY: Der Praktische Deutsche. By U. Jos. Beiley. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 251. New 
York: William Jenkins. 1895. 
BRONSON: German Prose and Poetry for Early Reading. By Thomas Bertrand 
Bronson. Size 44%x6 in.; pp. xiv., vi., 254, 173,170. New York: H. Holt & Co. 


BUCHHEIM: German Classics. Edited, with English Notes, etc., by C. A. Buchheim, 
Phil. Doc., F.C. P. Volume xiii. Schiller’s Maria Stuart, with an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, a Complete Commentary, etc. Size 43gx5}gin.; pp. lvi. 262, Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. 1895. 
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FROST: Der Trompeter von Sakkingen, von Joseph Viktor von Scheffel. With Notes 
and Introduction. By Mary A. Frost. Size 4x6% in.; pp. xx. 284. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

KELLER: Bilder aus der Litteratur. By I. Keller, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Normal College, New York. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 225. New York: 
American Book Co. 

LENTZ: Das Heidedorf. Von Adelbert Stifter. Edited for School Use by Max Lentz, 
Instructor in Modern Languages at the Paterson Classical and Scientific School, 
Paterson, N. J. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 80. Price 25 cents. American Book Co. 

NICHOLS: Die Jungfrau von Orleans, von Friedrich Schiller. With Intrduction and 
Notes by A. B. Nichols. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Size 44x64in.; pp. 
Xxx. 237. New York: H. Holt & Co. 

RICHARD: Der Lindenbaum. Die alte Gouvernante. Daniel Siebenstern. Von Hein- 
rich Siedel, Edited for School Use by Dr. Ernst Richard, Director of the Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. Size 5x74 in.; pp.71. Pricez5 cents. American Book Co. 

SPANHOOFD: Germania Texts. Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. No. 1. Biirger’s Le- 
nore. Size 34%x7in.; pp. 32. American Book Co. 

SYMS: First Year in French. By L. C. Syms. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 128. New York: 
American Book Co. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE: Publications of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Size 54xog in. 

No. 142. Pacific Railway Debts. By R.T. Colburn. pp. 20. Price 25 cents. 

No. 143. Terminology and the Sociological Conference. By Prof. H. H. Powers, Smith 
College. pp. 13. «rice 15 cents. 

No. 145. Uniform State Legislation. By Frederic J. Stimson. pp. 36. Price 35 cents 

No, 146. State Supervision for Cities. By Prof John R. Commons, University of Indi- 
ana. pp.16. 15 cents. 

No. 147. The Exploitation of Theories of Value in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments. By Professor Frank Fetter, Cornell University. pp. 14. Price 
15 cents. 

No. 148. Industrial Services of the Railways. By Dr. Emory R. Johnson, University of 
Pennsylvania. Size 5%4x9 in.; pp. 69-86. Price 25 cents. 

No. 149. The Units of Investigation in the Social Sciences. By Arthur F. Bentley. Size 
534Xx09 in.; pp. 87-113. Price 25 cents. 

No. 144. A Neglected Socialist. By F.C. Clark, Ph. D. A Paper Submitted to the Amer- 


ican Academy of Political and Social Science. Size 5%xgin.; pp. 23. Price 25 cents. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social] Science. 

ETHERIDGE: See Feilden. 

FEILDEN: A Short Constitutional History of England. By H. St. Clair Feilden, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford Third Edition. Revised, and in part rewritten. 3y 
W. Gray Etheridge, M. A., Late Scholar of Keble College. Sice 5x74 in.; pp. xviii. 
358. Ginn & Co. 

HASSALL: Louis XIV. And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By Arthur Hassall, 

A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Size 54x734 in.; pp. xvi. 444. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS: Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Thirteenth 
Series VI.-VII. White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, Bv James Curtis 
Ballagh, A. B. Size 6xq4in ; pp. 99. Price 50 cents. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 

3 kins Press. 

AOS Dm pl. The Genesis of California’s First Constitution (1846-49). By Rockwell Dennis 

Raw? Hunt, A. M., Professor-Elect of History and Political Science, Universit y of the Pa, 

cific. Size 6x9 in ; pp. 58. brice socents. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1895. 


The Rise and Development of the Bicameral System in America. By Thomas Fran- 
cis Moran, A. B, Fellow in History, J. H. U. Size 6xoq44 in.; pp. 54. Price 50 cents, 
Baltimore: ‘The Johns Hopkins Press, 

MACE: A Working Manual of American History for Teachers and Students. By Wi- 
liam H. Mace, Professor of History and Political Science in Syracuse Universitly. 
Size 434x634 in.; pp. 297. Price $1.00. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
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MORGAN: Patriotic Citizenship. By Thomas J. Morgan, LL. D. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 
368. Price $1.00. New York: American Book Co. 


MUNRO: Vol. II. No.3. Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of Eu- 
ropean History. The Medieval Student. Edited by Dana Carleton Munro, M. A. 
Published by the Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania. Size 
54X84 in.; pp. 20. Trice rocents. Philadelphia, Pa. 1895. 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRYE: Semetete Geography. By Alex Everett Frye. Size 104x124 in.; pp. vii. 208. 
Ginn & Co 


MARKHAM: The Century Science Series. Major James Rennell and the Rise of Mod- 
ern English Geography. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F. R.S., President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Size 5x74 in ; pp. vii. 232. Price $r. .25- Macmillan 
& Co. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS: Prepared under the auspices of the 
National Geographic Society. Gardiner G. Hubbard, President. April, 1895. Physio- 
graphic Features. By John Ww. — Late Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. Size 7%x1146 in.; pp. 31. Price 20 cents. American Book Co. 


National Geographic macy Prepared under the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Gardiner G. Hubbard, President. July, 1895. Beaches and Tidal 
Marshes of the Atlantic Cc oast. Bv N.S. Shaler, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Size 7%x114g in.; pp.31. Price 2ocents. American Book Co. 


National Geographic Monographs. Prepared under the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Gardiner G. Hubbara. President. The Northern Appalachians, By 
Bailey Willis Size in.; pp. 1€9-202. New York: American Book Co. 1895. 


MATHEMATICS 


HALL AND KNIGHT: Algebra for Beginners. By H.8. Hall and S. R. Knight. Re- 
vised and Adapted to American Schools, by Frank L. Sevenoak, A. M.,M. D. size 
5x7 in. ; pp. viii. 188. Price 60cents. New York: Macniillan & Co. 1895 


Elementary Algebra. By H. Hall and §. R. Knight. Revised and Enlarged for the 

Jse of American Schools, oA F. L. Sevenoak, Assistant P rinci 7 ys the Academic De- 

=e Stevens [Institute of Technology. Size 5x7 in. ; pp. x. 47 Price $1.50. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


HARRINGTON: See Smith. 
SEVENOAK: See Hall and Knight. 


SMITH: Arithmetic for Schools. By Charles Smith, M. A., Master of Sidney Colleye, 
Cambridge. Rewritten and Revised by Charles L. Harrington, Head-Master of Dr. 
J. Sachs’ School for Boys, New York. Size 5x7 in.; pp. X. 329. rice gocents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


WENTWORTH: A Mental Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, A. M. Size 4x7 in.; 
pp. 190. Ginn & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PAULSEN: Introduction to Philosophy. By Friedrich Paulsen, Trofessor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Translated with the author’s sanction by Frank Thilly, 
}'rofessor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. With a Preface by William 
James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard U tig om First American, from Third 
German Edition. ‘Size 54x8 in.; pp. xxiv. 437. New York: H. Holt & Co. 18q5. 


THILLY: See Pauslen. 
WILLIAMS: Outlines of Psychology. Designed for Use in Teachers’ Classes, Normal 
Schools and Institutes, and as a Guide for ail Students of Applied Psychology. By 


Henry G. Williams, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Lynchburg, Va. Third Edi- 
tion. Size 444x5% in.; pp.151. Price 75 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY 

HUTCHISON: A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene for Educational Institutions and 

General Readers. By Joseph C. Hutchison, M. D., LL. D. Size 5x73¢ in.; pp. 371. 
Price $1.08. New York : Mz aynard, Merrill & Co. 


Biological Lectures. Delivered at The Marine —— Laboratory of Wood’s Holl. In 
the Summer Session of 1894. Size 6xgin.; pp. vii. 287. Ginn & Co. 
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PHYSICS AND MECHANICS 


GAGE: The Principles of Physics. By Alfred P. Gage. Size 714xs in.; pp. ix. 634. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1895. 

TAYLOR: Theoretical Mechanics. Solids. By J. Edward Taylor, M. A., Head-Master of 
the Central Higher Grade and Science Schools, Sheffield. Size 5x74in.; pp. viii. 239. 
Price 80cents Longmans, Green & Co. 


CHEMISTRY 
LOCKE: See Menschutkin. 
MENSCHUTKIN: Analytical Chemistry. By N.Menschutkin, Professor in the Univer- 


sity of St. Petersburg. Translated from the Third German Edition by John Locke. 
Size 64xq in.; pp. xxii. 512. Price $4.00. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Bulletin of the New York State Museum. Vol. III. No. 13. April, 1895. The San Jose 
Scale, Aspidiotus Perniciosus and some other Destructive Scale-Insects of the State 
of New York. By J. A Lintner, Ph. D., State Entomologist. Size 6%x9\ in.; pp. 53. 
Price 15 cents. Albany: University of the State of New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROOT AND SMITH: ‘The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Edited by Professors 
Oren Root and Brainard G. Smith, of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Vol. I. No. 
1. April, 1895. Size 4%x7in.; pp.95. C. W. Bardeen. 

STEVENS: Doctrine and Life. A Study of Some of the Principal Truths of the Chris- 
tian Religion in Their Relation to Christian Experience. By George B. Stevens, Ph. 
D., D. D., Professor in Yale University. size 54x74 in.; pp. 247. Price $1.25. silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
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